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Memorabilia 





THE University of Nottingham is to be 
congratulated on the first number of 
Renaissance and Modern Studies, an annual 
review containing half a dozen substantial 
essays contributed by members of the 
University engaged upon research in the 
humanities. It is edited by Professor V. de S. 
Pinto, who contributes a most valuable 
paper on D. H. Lawrence as letter-writer and 
craftsman in verse. The link between these 
two aspects is the collection of Lawrence 
MSS in the possession of the University, 
which includes a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters and some seventy drafts of 
poems. The letters, all to relatives and all 
written from abroad, make delightful read- 
ing, for Lawrence had Keats’s gift of adapt- 
ing himself to the tastes and moods of his 
correspondents. ; 
Another Keatsian gift, that of loading 
every rift with ore, distingushes G. R. 
Hibbard’s paper on Thomas Middleton and 
the Decadence of the Drama. He has also 
the gift of the memorable phrase; * the 
closing of the theatres in 1642,” he writes, 
“came rather as a state funeral than an 
execution.” Elsewhere C. K. Grant states 
and criticises Collingwood’s theory of 
historical knowledge, W. B. Fryer writes on 
British politics between 1688 and 1832, R. S. 
Smith resurrects the Huntingdon Beaumont 
who was so unlucky a pioneer of coal- 
mining, and Monica Partridge deals with the 
early career of Alexander Herzen. Renais- 
sance and Modern Studies can be obtained 
from Sisson and Parker, Ltd., Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham; and the annual subscription is 
12s. 6d. (12s. 9d., including postage). 


(,UIDANCE for those who plan surveys 

in arid regions is given in the latest 
Unesco publication in the series produced 
under the general programme of the 
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Organisation’s Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research (“ Guide Book, to Research 
Data for Arid Zone Development,” 
H.M.S.O., 25s.). 

Edited by B. T. Dickson, the Australian 
botanist, the book sketches briefly and with- 
out too much technical detail important 
aspects of preliminary research and 
emphasizes the necessity for an integrated 
approach to any plans for the development 
of arid and semi-arid land. 

Only one-tenth of the 57 million square 
miles of the world’s exposed land surface 
is under any form of cultivation, states Mr. 
Dickson, in his introduction to the book. 
About a quarter of the earth’s surface, some 
6,400 million acres, gets less than ten inches 
of rain in a twelvemonth. Many experts 
believe that desert conditions are spreading 
naturally rather than as a consequence of 
man’s mishandling of land, and there are 
important problems involved in any efforts 
to improve the lot of people who live in the 
dry regions, and in the related and no less 
essential efforts to make some of the regions 
more productive. 

The book, composed of specialist articles 
written by experts, is in two parts: the first 
deals with physical and biological factors— 
mapping, climatology, geology, geophysics, 
geomorphology, hydrology, vegetation, soils 
and forestry. The second part covers the 
human factors involved, such as population, 
land tenure, animal husbandry, nutrition, 
health, sanitation and sources of energy. 
There are a number of bibliographies. 

E. G. Bilham, formerly Deputy Director 
of the Meterological Office, London, who 
writes on climatology, and Herbert Greene, 
Adviser on Tropical Soils, Colonial Office, 
London, who discusses soil resources, are 
among the contributors. 

Much has already been written separately 
on subjects included in the book, but Unesco 
hope that bringing them together in one 
volume will provide administrators, govern- 
ment officials and others with a handy com- 
pendium showing ways in which scientific 
achievement may be used to bring about 
improvements in living conditions in the 
dry regions of the world. 


Subscriptions and orders should be 
addressed to the Circulation Manager, 
‘Notes and Queries, Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SOME ROYAL SERVANTS OF THE 
NAME OF PINCKNEY 
I 


1 1897 two short notes on the family of 

Pinckney’ were printed in Notes and 
Queries.2 Since then a large amount of 
scholarly research has been devoted to the 
subject, resulting in an invaluable unpub- 
lished ‘ History’ by an anonymous compiler, 
a copy of which has most kindly been lent 
to me by Miss F. J. H. Pinckney of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon. 

This compilation gives a good account of 
the ten successive Barons of the House of 
de Pynkeny of Weedon in Northampton- 
shire, whose barony was surrendered to 
Edward I in 1301, and of some of their 
tenants-paravail. It also treats in great 
detail of the branch of the family which 
has been established since the reign of 
Stephen in Wiltshire, where, moreover, a 
brother of the first Baron was granted a 
manor by the Conqueror. The ramifications 
of the Wiltshire Pinckneys, copiously docu- 
mented with pedigrees and extracts from 
Wills and parish registers, are, indeed, the 
main theme of the ‘ History’. The chapter 
on the Yorkshire Pinckneys, on the other 
hand, is confessedly fragmentary, although 
both it and the section on ‘Some Other 
Pinckneys’ contain references of much 
interest for my purpose. This is primarily 
to set out what I have been able to discover 
about the Yorkshireman Leonard Pinckney, 
a person of no small importance in his day, 
filling as he did, in turn, the posts of Com- 
missary-General of Victuals to Charles I 
and First Clerk of the Kitchen to Charles II. 

Before, however, describing the career of 
Leonard, it is worth noting that he was not 
the first, as he was not to be the last, of his 
surname to enter the Royal service. 
Thomas, a younger son of William Pinckney 
of Rushall, Wilts (died 1591), was in the 
household of Prince Henry, elder son of 
James I[.2 It was probably through 


? The name is derived from og gf Picardy. 
? Series VIII, Vol. xi, p. 412, and Vol. xii, pp. 


* Cal. $.P.Dom. 1603-10, p. 613. 
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Thomas’s position that his nephew Timothy, 
eldest son of the Rev. Robert Pinckney, 
rector of Rushall (died 1636), obtained the 
post of gentleman usher and quarter-waiter 
to Anne of Denmark, in which capacity he 
later served Charles I and Henrietta Maria. 
At the Restoration, indeed, Timothy’s 
widow, Elizabeth, who was in receipt of 
Royal Bounty from Charles II until her 
death in 1678,* claimed that her husband 
had been with the Royal Family for thirty- 
six years.° In 1622-3 Timothy was a tenant 
of Sir John Kennedy at Barn Elms,° where 
resided also his uncle Thomas.’ The 
former followed Charles I to Oxford, and 
was buried there ‘after Reading fight’ in 
1643.° 

Of a later generation, George Pinckney 
(died 1681), was Embroiderer to Charles II. 

He is the Mr. Pinkney who figures in the 
early pages of Pepys’s Diary, the optimistic 
Royalist who ‘ had alway kept the Lion and 
Unicorn, in the back of his chimney, bright, 
in expectation of the King’s coming again’.’ 
Unfortunately, he was wrongly identified by 
H. B. Wheatley as Leonard Pinckney, an 
error which has been copied by C. W. Fire- 
brace in his Honest Harry (1932). The 
compiler of the Pinckney ‘History’ (who 
ignores the Pepys references) supposes that 
George was the son of the Rev. George 
Pinckney, rector of Rushall (died 1652), a 
younger brother of Timothy. This, how- 
ever, is impossible, since the rector’s name- 
sake son was only born in 1625, and the 
Royal Embroiderer married in 1630/1. I 
would suggest that the latter did indeed 
come from Wiltshire, but that he may have 
been the eldest son of Robert Pinckney of 
Durrington (a first cousin of Timothy and 
the Rev. George), who married in 1597/8. 
George’s baptism is not recorded at 
Durrington, but the first child of Robert 
entered in the registers there was not bap- 
tized until November 1600, which easily 
allows for an earlier birth elsewhere. A 
Robert and a George Pinckney are named 
as bondmen on the marriage licence of the 
Rev. George in 1618/9.'° 

More than one pointer leads support to 


“See Cals. Treasury Books 1660-78, passim. 

* Cal. §.P.Dom, 1660-1, p. 334 

*H.M.C., IlIrd Report, p. 23, Lords’ Journals, 
Vol. III, p. 417a. 

* Cal. S.P.Dom. 1619-23, p. 359. 

* Ibid., 1660-1, p. 334. 

°5 March 1659-60. 

* The Genealogist, N.S., Vol. 25, p. 95. 
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my theory. The Will of Robert of Durring- 
ton’s father shows that Robert had himself 
served an apprenticeship to some trade. 
Two of the Embroiderer’s sons were bap- 
tized Robert and Philip: Robert of 
Durrington had a son called Philip, and one 
of his younger brothers was the Rev. Philip 
Pinckney, rector of Dinton, Wilts, to whom 
(Sir) Edward Nicholas entrusted the educa- 
tion of his boys. Two of George’s daughters 
were baptized Ann: the wife of Robert of 
Durrington was called Anne. Associated 
with George Pinckney in his employment on 
the Royal robes was Bartholomew 
Parsons,*’ described in 1670 as Spurrier to 
Charles II.'* Parsons’s mother was Martha, 
née Pinckney, youngest sister of Robert of 
Durrington. 

Pepys has recorded how, on 10 May 1660, 
‘came on board Mr. Pinkney and his son, 
going to the King with a petition finely writ 
by Mr. Whore, for to be the King’s 
embroiderer’. He afterwards met them at 
The Hague, where, as we learn from 
George’s successful petition of 1661, the 
coveted office was promised by the King 
‘when he [Pinckney] presented him with a 
copy of a book dedicated to him by Dr. 
Thomas Warmestry, the cover of which the 
petitioner had embroidered with His 
Majesty’s coat of arms’..* The ‘ young 
Pinkney’ with whom Pepys laid a wager at 
The Hague, George’s eldest son, Charles 
(1631-78), was, in 1663, associated with his 
father in the appointment.’* George 
Pinckney made no claim to have served 
Charles I, but it is obvious that by 1660 he 
must have been a craftsman with an experi- 
ence stretching back far beyond the out- 
break of the Civil War. 

The compiler of the Pinckney ‘ History’ 
gives details of George Pinckney’s post- 
Restoration career and of his Will, proved 
in 1681. The error in identity, however, and 
her neglect of the Pepys allusions, seem to 
have prevented her from following up a 
clue to another aspect of the Embroiderer’s 
activities furnished by the Diary. Here we 
read how, on 13 January 1659/60, Pepys 
was invited by Pinckney to ‘their feast at 
his Hall’, and how, on the 16th, he enjoyed 

™ Cal. Treasury Books, Vol. I, 1660-7, p. 552. 
Parsons, an Oxford graduate, had been imprisoned 
for taking arms against Parliament in the second 
Civil War (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1648-9, pp. 184-325). 

* Archaeologia, Vol. LX, p. 563. 

** Cal. S.P.Dom. 1660-1, p. 558. 

* Tbhid., 1663-4, p. 358. 
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Pinckney’s hospitality at ‘the Clerks’. 
Pinckney was a member of the Parish 
Clerks’ Company, of which he served as 
under warden in 1659 and upper warden in 
1662, and of which he was an assistant in 
1674. Unhappily, such records of the 
Company as_ might have __ established 
George’s parentage, perished in the war of 
1939-45. Extant evidence shows that he was 
elected parish clerk in 1643-/4 and parish 
register in 1653 of St. Benet Paul’s Wharf. 
In this church Pinckney had married his first 
wife, Isabell Goffe: here his numerous 
children were baptized: here he was buried. 
In 1663 he was elected upper churchwarden 
and presented St. Benet’s with a ‘ new purple 
velvet pulpet cushion and cloath embroy- 
dered in gold with I.H.S. and ye name of the 
church’, possibly his own handiwork."® 

We may now turn to the main subject of 
this note, Leonard Pinckney. According to 
the pedigree of his family entered at the 
Visitation of Yorkshire in 1584-5,** 
Leonard’s ancestor William Pinckney was of 
Silton (or Nether) Paynell, in the North 
Riding parish of Leake, in 1465.7 The 
V.C.H."* account of the descent of the 
manor of Silton shows Thomas Pinkney as 
a tenant here in 1428, and Robert Pinkney 
as holding the estate early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

The Pinckneys also entered pedigrees in 
1612 and 1665-6." These, however, are 
chiefly concerned with the main line of the 
family, while our Leonard belonged to a 
cadet branch. Fortunately, preserved among 
the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library is a much fuller pedigree (to 1663), 
written in Sir William Dugdale’s own 
hand.”° From this we learn that Leonard’s 
father was James Pinckney of ‘ Eskerick in 


*T am omy! indebted to Mr. A. H. Hall, 
Librarian of the Guildhall Library, for most kindly 
supplying me with the above information about 
George Pinckney, derived from printed and manu- 
script records of the Parish Clerks’ Company and 
of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf (registers and vestry 
minutes book). 

8 Visitations of Yorkshire, 1584/5 and 1612, ed. 
Foster (1875), p. 210. : 

7 See also British Museum, Stowe MS. 646. This 
pedigree (a paper roll, with arms in trick, seven- 
teenth-century, but called eighteenth in the 
Catalogue) cites a now missing deed of 1 Edward 
IV in confirmation of this fact. The compiler of 
the Pinckney ‘ History’ conjectures that the York- 
shire Pinckneys stemmed from Northamptonshire. 

18 North Riding, Vol. I, p. 415. 

1® Surtees Society, Vol. 36, p. 326. 

2° Rawlinson MS. D 806, f. 105. 
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com. Ebor’ and that he died in 1639. 
James was himself the son of Leonard 
Pinckney, third son of the Robert Pinckney 
(Pinkey) of Silton Paynell who was living 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

James Pinckney was twice married. His 
second wife was Isabell, a daughter of 
Alveray”* Copley, of Warren Hall, Yorks, a 
member of the ancient family of Copley of 
Batley and Sprotborough.”* James and 
Isabell had five sons, of whom Leonard was 
the second, and three daughters. It is a 
pity that the registers of Escrick do not 
begin until 1617, so that there is no means 
of discovering the date of Leonard’s birth, 
which must have occurred c. 1600-5. 

The first glimpse which we get of him is 
in 1630, when a certain David Stevenson 
undertook to supply the government with 
saltpetre.”* Pinckney entered into an agree- 
ment with Stevenson to become a partner in 
the business and to furnish a stock of £250, 
but Stevenson complained that only £194 
had been forthcoming. However, Pinckney 
must have made it up with his partner, for 
in 1637 we find them being placed together 
on the deputation for saltpetre for the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Rut- 
land, and Lincoln.?* Several references to 
Leonard’s activities occur in the year 1638.7° 
In that year, too, it was his turn to complain 
of Stevenson, whom he accused of careless- 
ness, petitioning for a deputation to himself 
alone or to Oswald Pinckney, his youngest 
brother.” In February 1638/9 the tables 
were again turned, and Pinckney’s workmen 
proved restive.*” Perhaps Leonard was 
losing interest, for already his activities 
were moving into a wider sphere. His 
career as a saltpetreman was almost over: 
Oswald received his deputation two months 
later.”® 

The year 1638 saw Charles I faced with 
grave threats from Scotland, and prepara- 
tions had to be made to meet them. In 


** Wrongly called ‘ Avery’ a. Dugdale, and 
uerie’ in Stowe is latter gives a 
‘A St MS. 646. latt 
confused account of James Pinckney’s descent. 
72See the — in Foster’s Pedigrees of the 
County Families of Yorkshire, Vol. I, West Riding. 
James Pinckney is here described as ‘of Morton, 
co. York.’ 
8 Cal. S.P.Dom. 1629-31, p. 438. 
** Ibid., 1636-7, pp. 567 ae 579. 
*5 Ibid. 1637-8, PP; 138, 453, 487, 513, and 515. 
6 Ibid., a 237. 
* Ibid., p. 4 
i630. p. 75. 


According to es 
pedigree, "Oswald was 


‘slain in the late wars’ 
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February 1638/9 Lord Arundel, the Earl 
Marshal, was appointed Lord General of 
the army in the North. Even before this 
date, Leonard Pinckney, with his Yorkshire 
background and connexions, was regarded 
as a useful man, and is heard of as con- 
cerned with ordnance and post-waggons at 
Hull (December 1638 and January 
1638/9).?° But with Arundel’s appointment, 
Pinckney’s importance rapidly increased. 
On 5 April he wrote from York to Stephen 
Bright, Arundel’s steward at Sheffield, ‘I 
doe desire you to take care that all 
expedi¢on may be made of the waggons 
according to the direcions I lefte, And it is 
likewise my Lords pleasure that you should 
cause a good quantitie of beere to be 
brewed and sent to Newcastle where his 
Lops quarters wilbe kepte, And also that 
the Linnen which was bespoke may be gott 
ready and sent away to the same place ’.*° 

By 18 May 1639 Pinckney was holding 
the responsible position which was _ his 
throughout the two Northern campaigns 
and during the subsequent English Civil 
War, namely that of Commissary-General 
of Victuals for the army.** There are 
numerous references to him in this capacity 
in the Calendars of State Papers covering 
the years 1639 to 1641: we see him coping 
with immense quantities of provisions— 
beer, bread, cheese, beef, oatmeal, peas, and 
butter. (On occasion, it was far from being 
‘the best butter’!) Edward Norgate, in a 
letter to Secretary Windebank, written in 
May 1639, described Leonard as ‘a very 
honest gent’.*? In January 1639/40 it was 
resolved at a council of war held at White- 
hall that ‘a commissary is to be a captain 
of a troop of horse, and besides that pay 
he shall have 1£ 10s. per diem ’.** 

Judging by two letters which Pinckney 
wrote from York in 1640 during the second 
campaign against the Scots, one to Lord 

»* Ibid., 1638-9, pp. 176 and 311. 

ss Bright Papers in the Wentworth Woodhouse 
— deposited at the Sheffield Public Library 
(Br. 204). I owe this reference to the kindness of 
Mr. jon Bebbington, City Librarian of Sheffield, 
and am allowed to quote from the letter by per- 
mission of Earl Fitzwilliam and the Trustees of 
- Wentworth Settled Estates. Bright is addressed 

*Cosen’ by Pinckney, but it has not proved 
paesibie to discover how the two men were related. 
eben died in June 1642. His son John (1619-88) 
took the side of Parliament in the War, but was 
created a baronet by Charles II in 1660. 
"finda roy 1639, p. 191. 
5° Tbid., 639-40, p. 375. 
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Treasurer Juxon on 10 September,** the 
other to Secretary Windebank on 10 
October,** he was a level-headed man with a 
good grasp of public affairs. 

On the cessation of hostilities, Pinckney 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn on 21 March 
1640/1, as of the parish of St. Clement 
Danes.** Consultation of the books of the 
St. Clement’s Surveyors of the Highways 
and Bridges and the parish registers,*’ 
proved rewarding. In the former, Leonard 
appears as rated for the years 1639 to 1640 
for a house in Milford Lane, which ran 
down from the Strand to the Thames and, 
at the beginning of the century, had been 
‘full of houses of questionable repute ’.** 
During the year 1640-1 he moved to Temple 
Bar and became a neighbour of the Earl of 
Essex, to whom the Marquess of Hertford 
was added in 1641-2. The parish registers 
record the baptisms of two sons: William, 
on 4 February 1638/9, and Leonard, on 29 
June 1640; the latter was buried at St. 
Clement’s on 30 November 1641. 

The wife of Leonard Pinckney was Mary, 
daughter of William Beriff of Colchester*® 
and his wife, Frances Sicklemore, who came 
from Ipswich. Mary appears as single in 
the Visitation of Essex 1634,*° so the 
marriage must have taken place between 
that year and the beginning of 1638. Her 
sister Anne had married William Armitage 
of Doncaster, and it may well have been 
through this Yorkshire connexion that she 


met her husband. \4arGareT TOYNBEE. 
(To be concluded) 


54 Tbid., 1640-1, pp. 41-2. 

55 Ibid., pp. 156-7. 

nas Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, ed. 
Foster, p. 232. 

5? Deposited. at the Spates Public Library, 
Buckingham Palace Roa 

**N. G. Brett- Sait ” The 

London (1935), p 

** Rawlinson his’ bs 06, f. 105. 

“ Harleian Society, Vor ‘XII, p. 348. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON 


Addiction. (O.E.D.2. The state of being 
given to a habit or pursuit. 1641.) 1604-6 
Fawne, II, 173. But yet a boy may well be 
broke From vaine addictions. 


Airing. (O.E.D. vbl.sb. 1. 1610.) 1604-6 
Fawne, II, 169. Your teeth hath taken rust, 
your breath wants ayring. 
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Ambitious-minded. (Unrecorded in 
O.E.D. 1599 AR I,87. He that’s ambitious 
minded, and but man, Must have his 
followers beasts. 


Ambrosia. (O.E.D. 1.b.fig. 1610.) 1603-4 
DC II,126. Pleasure should have a Cranes 
long necke, to relish de Ambrosia of 
Delight. (Marston also has Ambrosian in 
an earlier sense. See my Notes, I, N & Q 
excix, 10 Oct., 1954 p.426. 


Atonement. (O.E.D.2.¢b. Appeasement. 
1605.) 1599 ARI, 79. You arrive in Jubile, 
and firme attonement of all boystrous rage. 


(O.E.D. 7. The action of 
avoiding anything unwelcome. 1610.) 
1604-6 Fawne II,161. Is there no plot so 
cunning, no surmise so false, no way of 
avoidance? 


Avoidance. 


Baffle. (The nearest O.E.D. sense is 
v. 5. tb. To baffle out or away, 1643. 
Marston’s use with to is unrecorded.) 1604- 
6 Fawne, Thy Lord shall be baffuld to 
extremest derision. 


Bank. (Marston uses the word to mean 
the side of a ship. The nearest O.E.D. senses 
are sb.? 3. The bench occupied by the 
rowers in a galley, 1599, and 4. A rank or 
tier of oars, 1614. Neither are really 
appropriate here.) 1599 A & M 1,16. Let 
vollies of the great Artillery / From of our 
gallies banks play prodigall. 


Beggary. (O.E.D. 3. concr. A place where 
beggars live. 1615.) 1599 AR 1,88. Where 
onely honest deeds to kings are free, / It is 
no empire, but a beggery. 


Besiege. (O.E.D. v. 3.fig. To assail with 
importunate addresses. 1712.) 15994 &M 
1,16. Troth, one that will besiege thy 
maidenhead. 


Blister. (O.E.D. v. 1.fig. 1603.) 1599 
A&M 1,23. Her wit stings, blisters, galles 
off the skinne. 


Blow. (To blow off, meaning to go away, 
is not recorded in O.E.D., but cf. v.’ 12.c., 
to blow over, off, said of storms, etc.) 1604-6 
7 11,167. Is he gone? is he blowne 
of? 
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Brief. (O.E.D. does not record the 
humorous expression ‘the brief and semi- 
quaver’ for the more usual ‘the long and 
short of it’. Brief here=Breve sb.2.) 1599 
A & MI,22. The breefe and semiquaver is, 
wee must have the descant. 


Brim. (O.E.D. sb.’ 4.b.fig. 1601.) 1599 
AR 1,108. Till Piero’s blood May even 
ore-flow the brimme of full revenge. 


Bring. (The O.E.D. does not record the 
expression ‘ bring to the block’, i.e. ‘ bring 
to execution’. Marston uses it in a fig. 
sense.) 1604 Mal. 1,203. In the name of 
modesty, how many maidenheads hast thou 
brought to the blocke? 


Broad-horn. (vy. Furnish with broad 


horns, cuckold. Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
1604 Mal. 1,152. Mendoza that sharpe nos’d 
Lord .. . now brode hornes the Duke. 


Brothel-haunter. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., 
but cf. brothel-haunting, 1692.) 1601 
WYW II,282. Cutters, swaggerers, brothell 
haunters, I am Francisco. 


Brothel-rhyme. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 146. Ruscus’ aasty, 
loathsome brothel rhyme, That stinks like 
A-jax froth, or muck-pit slime. 


Brothel-stale. (A prostitute. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D. Stale here is sb.° +4.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat.V,79. Luscus ... had no sale 
Until he made his wife a brothel-stale. 


Brothership. (The state of being a 
brother. Unrecorded in this sense in 
O.E.D.) 1600 JDE Ill, 212. I do confesse 
my yonger brothership. 


Bulchin. (O.E.D. 2. Used as a term of 
contempt. 1617.) 1603-4 DC II,85. I was 
at supper last night with a new weande 
bulchin. 


Burst. (O.E.D. v.3.b. Of persons. 1633.) 
1600 JDE III, 182. Oh I could burst At the 


conjectures, feares, preventions . Ibid., 
193. Me burst vor a wench. 1604 Mal. 
1,148. I burst with desire. 1604-6 Fawne, 


II,166. Yes doe, burst me, burst me, burst 
me with longing. 


Bury. (To cover up. The nearest O.E.D. 
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sense is v. 3.b. 1737.) 1604 Mal. 1,188. Alas, 
I left him burying the earth with his spread 
joylesse limbes. 


Bushless. (The O.E.D. records only ppl.a. 
‘Devoid of bushes’, 1830. Possible senses 
of Marston’s word are ‘beardless’ and 
‘without a bush such as served as an inn 
sign’. Most probably, however, the word is 
a misprint for ‘blushless’, which is in 
Bullen’s edition. Neither editor has a note 
here.) 1610 JC. III,18. Ile write to her, ... 
That bushlesse Herauld shall not feare to 


tell. Gustav Cross. 
The University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 


SIR JAMES BALFOUR OF PITTEN- 
DREICH: DATE ON WHICH HE 
CEASED TO BE LORD PRESIDENT OF 
THE COURT OF SESSION 


"THERE is no doubt about the dates of Sir 

James Balfour’s judicial promotion: he 
was made extraordinary lord on 12th Nov- 
ember 1561,’ ordinary lord on 15th Novem- 
ber 15637 and lord president on 6th 
December 1567,° but the date on which he 
ceased to be lord president is not known. 
Brunton and Haig offer no date;* Aeneas 
Mackay says Balfour was deprived in 1568;' 
and Hector McKechnie says that he was an 
ordinary lord from 1561 to 1571 and lord 
president for six months within that period‘ 
and elsewhere that he was lord president for 
six months in 1567-8.’ 

The difficulty if precise dating is two- 
fold: the loss of records, and the nature of 
Balfour’s appointment to the presidency. 
There is a gap in the primary records—MS. 
Books of Sederunt—from 2nd June 1567 to 
20th October 1575;* and no help is to be 
had from the MS. Abridgements of Had- 
dington or Pitmedden. Further, Balfour’s 
appointment as lord president was the 


- MS. Books of Sederunt (henceforth B.S.), ii-f 
“4BS. ii. £83 


*Pitmedden MS. Abridgement of Acts of | 


Sederunt (henceforth Pitm.), 1. 180. 
“ Senators of the College of Justice 96, 12. 
5 D.N.B. (1908), i. 973. 
*** Balfour’s Practicks”’ 
(1931) xliii 179. : 
* Sources and Literature of Scots Law (Stair Soc.) 


31. 
“B.S. ii f 159; iii. f 2. 


in Juridical Review 
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result of a political deal with the Regent 
Moray whereby inter alia Balfour was made 
lord president by ousting the then president, 
William Baillie of Provand, but with 
reservation to Provand of the right to 
preside in the absence of Balfour.’ 

We can receive some assistance from 
other records, all of which suggest that 
Balfour’s de facto demission was consider- 
ably later than the received dates. He is 
designed lord president on 2nd August 
1568,"° January 1569" and Sth April 1569;'? 
and he is referred to as lord president in 
April 1570"* and in May 1571."* In them- 
selves, these later references might merely 
have been made in deference to an ex-lord 
president. However, the MS. Residences of 
the Lords of Session (which are among 
“Papers relating to pecuniary affairs of the 
Lords of Session” preserved in H.M. 
Register House) record that Balfour 
attended the court throughout the year from 
25th March 1569 (although absent for over 
two-thirds of the days). As late as 1570 he 
was due £9:6:9 from the “ daill silver” in 
respect of three days’ attendance in the 
period from 25th March 1570 to 9th July 
1570. In that statement, and in one for the 
year Whitsunday 1570 to Whitsunday 1571, 
he is bracketed with the “ alternate” presi- 
dent, Provand, but there are no subsequent 
payments to ‘Balfour. In the statements 
covering the period from 10th July 1571 to 
Whitsunday 1573 it appears that the places 
vacated by these lords who supported the 
Queen were being replaced by others— 
Lundy, Robert Pont and Culross in place of 
William Maitland, John Maitland and 
Balfour, respectively. Balfour is bracketed 
with Culross, that is, Alexander Colvil, 
Commendator of Culross; and in those 
from 10th July 1573 to Whitsunday 1574 
Balfour appears alone with the word 
“nichil” against his name. Thereafter his 
name disappears and does not reappear on 
20th October 1575 in the resumed Books of 
Sederunt, nor in 1580 when he returned 
from exile. 

In September 1569 Balfour had been 
arrested on suspicion of complicity in 


* Pitm. i. 180. 

® Register of Privy Council, i. 633. 

** Exchequer Rolls, xx. 27. 

%RP.C. i 

” Bhool ‘of Remarkable Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Club) 168. 
. Calderwood, History (Woodrow Society) iii. 
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Darnley’s murder’® but this incident did not 
affect his position as a judge and he was 
soon released. However, in the Civil War, 
Balfour was an adherent of the Queen and 
he, along with others, including the two 
Maitlands who had been judges, was for- 
feited in the Parliament of Stirling in 
August-September 1571.** Later, in January 
1573, he was “ rehabilitated”’.'’ Through- 
out this period, as we have seen, Balfour’s 
name remained on the “Residences” as 
that of an unpaid absentee president. In 
or after 1574 Balfour went into exile in 


France. Sometime thereafter Provand 
resumed his former position as _ sole 
president. 


Provand is certainly designed Lord 
President on 5th March 1574/5,"* 20th 
October 1575** and 10th December 1576;7° 
but in the Council he appears as “ Provand ” 
until 21st February 1578 when he is styled 
“ Presidens ”.?? 

The bracketing of Balfour’s name with 
that of Culross (mentioned above) suggests 
that Culross was appointed to fill the 
vacancy created by Balfour’s absence after 
July 1570. The date of Culross’ appoint- 
ment is not known. The earliest exact refer- 
ence to him as a judge is 23rd January 
1572.27, Culross left a collection of 
Decisions which bear to begin in 24th March 
1571*° and the “ Residences” show that 
although he was not a senator at Whitsun- 
day 1571, by 25th March 1572 he had put in 
41 attendances. 

On the basis of this evidence a tentative 
hypothesis may be put forward. Balfour 
remained lord president well after the 
received dates. He was executing the office 
until 25th March-15th May 1570. There- 
after his participation in the Civil War pre- 
cluded his attendance on the Court although 
he remained de iure president until 1573- 
1574. During Balfour’s absence, Provand 


* R.P.C., ii. 27; History of James the Sext 
(Bannatyne Club), 43; Calendar of Scottish Papers, 
Tia 673 ; Spotswood, ‘History (Spotswood Soc.) ii. 


*®R.P.C., ii. 144; Calderwood, iii. 137; Spots- 
wood, ii. 163; Diurnal, 245; James the Sext 87; 
Herries Memoirs (Abbotsford Club), 139. 

1” R.P.C., ii. 174 

* A.PS., iii. 84. 

® Pitm., i. 197. 

2? R.M.S., ii. 2601. 

"R.P.C., ii. 461-596, passim; ii. 
ssim. 

“Rc. 

= Aavennien MSS., 24.1.4. 


676-iii. 343, 
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was “acting” president, until some time 
between 10th July 1571 and 25th March 
1574 when, either by the continued default 
of Balfour, or under some fresh appoint- 
ment (not extant) he became lord president 
in his own right. The vacancy created by 
Provand’s elevation was filled by a new 
senator, Culross, appointed between 15th 
May 1571 and 23rd January 1572 either as 
a temporary substitute or (either then or 
later) in his own right. The retention of 
Balfour’s name on the “ Residences” until 
25th March 1574 may have been due either 
to bureaucratic conservatism or to a genuine 
difficulty in the mind of the scribe—a 
difficulty which was only resolved by 
Balfour going into exile. 


PETER G. B. MCNEILL. 


RIGHT TO APPOINT A SEXTON AT 
FROME CHURCH 
AN 


interesting book was compiled by 

T. S. Champneys later to become the 

second Baronet and Lord of the Manor of 

Frome Selwood and Orchardleigh. It was 

printed by J. Macdonald of No. 3, Harris’ 

Place, near the Pantheon, Oxford Street, in 
1809. 

A dispute had arisen between the 
Champneys family and the Vicar of Frome 
church as to who had the right to appoint 
a new Sexton. After a long correspondence 
between the parties the case was tried at 
Wells in August 1808 and the Champneys 
won the day. 

This book quotes evidence produced by 
the Plaintiff's Counsel which concerned a 
previous dispute in 1768 about the actual 
duties and perquisites of the Sexton at 
Frome Church. 

An earlier case mentioned—The King v. 
Church Wardens of Kingscloie—quoted the 
duties as “de campaner les campanes et de 
foder les graves”. The origin of the office 
was stated to be in the Roman Church— 
Ostiarius—the care of the sacred vessels— 
hence sacristan and then corrupted into 
Sexton. 

The differences in 1768 between the 
Champneys family and the Vicar of Frome, 
Doctor Ross, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, 
concerned a complaint by the Sexton, a Mr. 
Biggs, that he was not getting the whole of 
his perquisites. 

The following letters written by Mr. 
Joshua Cox, legal adviser to the family, and 
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addressed to Richard Cox, the Army agent, 
the father-in-law of the Ist Baronet, Sir 
Thomas Champneys, set out the rights of 
the Sexton: 


From Joshua Cox 
to Richard Cox. 
Dear Sir 

Agreeably to your request, I take the 
liberty of troubling you concerning the 
business you mention. I have had a long 
conference with Dr. Ross on the subject of 
the sextonship of Frome; he admits Sir 
Thomas Champneys right of appointment; 
disavows any attempts, or intention, or 
desire of gaining it, either wholly, or 
alternately; declares he does not know of 
any infringement on the office or privation 
of fees and begs to be informed what ti 
perquisites are that Mr. Biggs complains or 
supposes are kept from him: and promises 
to use his endeavours and doubts not of 
success that he shall not be hindered from 
taking them.—He (Dr. Ross) knows, he 
says, that Mr. Biggs has the right to keep 
the keys of the church and attend to all 
weddings, but apprehends, and I think 
rightly that there is no fee demandable for 
weddings etc. I will only add, that Dr. Ross 
expressly says, that if the office of the man 
appointed to clean the church becomes 
vacant during his incumbency, he shall 
endeavour that it shall be given and go to 
the sexton, whoever it may be, that Sir 
Thomas Champneys or his successors, shall 
nominate; I shall write, though it is late, to 
Sir Thomas to this effect. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 
Joshua Cox. 


Gerrard Street 
Nov 21st 1768 


Letter from Joshua Cox 
To Richard Cox Esq. 
Gerrard St. Dec. Ist 1768. 
Dear Sir 
I have considered the matter of complaint 





of the sexton mentioned in the paper 
enclosed in your favour of the 27th past 
which are these 

ist. The attendance on Weddings. 

2nd. The keeping the keys of the Church. 

3rd. The burials within the Church and 

the candles not burnt out. 

4th. Cleaning the Church. 

Now, Sir, though I have already both to 
Mr. Swymmer (Champneys) and as I re- 
member, to you, answered them all, except) 
that of burials in the church, yet I will again| 
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mention that as there is no duty to be done 
by a sexton at weddings, nor, as I conceive, 
any right of fee demandable, no Court will 
ever sustain a suit merely on account of the 
denial to attend a ceremony. On the 2nd 
& 4th articles I have been, I think, pretty 
large and particular on these points before 
the other, viz the 3rd, burials in the 
Church, and the candles, is, I am inclined 
to think, out of doubt, the office of the 
Sexton; and if a denial of that duty can be 
proved, it will be a good ground for an 
application to a court of justice. I asked 
Dr Ross if there had not been such denial to 
Mr. Biggs since the verdict—he said that 
there had been few in his memory buried in 
the church, but that he could not positively 
tell. Notwithstanding that I have aimed, 
and always wish to be perfectly understood 
and therefore may sometimes deliver (and 
have perhaps now delivered) my sentiments 
in strong terms, yet it is but an opinion; and 
if I am wrong, I should not be at all averse 
to changing it. You and Mr. Swymner are 
mistaken in supposing that any particular 
duty, or any particular fees or perquisites 
of the sexton, were the ground or the object 
of the suit that was tried; for on that 
occasion the sexton, Baily, was by writing, 
forbidden to exercise his whole office as 
Sexton (whatever that was and without 
particularzing the post) and wholly pre- 
vented for which, and without entering into 
any particulars, the mandamus’ was 
obtained, and the return to the mandamus, 
that Baily was not legally appointed sexton, 


_ and for a false return—to wit, whether he 


was or was not appointed Sexton, was the 
question tried and determined. It never 
came in question what was the duty or. office 
of sexton, or what fees or profits belonged 
to him. If a suit be now to be instituted, it 
cannot be for not suffering Mr. Biggs to 
exercise the office wholly—but for an 
obstination or denial of some particular 
duty, or privation of some particular fees or 
perquisities. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant 
Joshua Cox. 
P.S. if I am favoured with a line, mention- 
ing any denial of the opening the ground, 
attending funerals or having the candles 
given from Mr. Biggs, I will forthwith put 
that information in the form of an affidavit, 
as grounds of a motion for a mandamus. 
These letters showing the family right of 
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appointment must have helped to turn the 
case in favour of the Champneys family. 
Mr. Thomas Swymer Chamipneys succeeded 
to the baronetcy and the description of how 
he attended the installation of a sexton of 
his choice was given in a local paper. 

The baronet usually dressed in a bright 
blue coat, with brass buttons, but on the 
occasion in question he wore a red coat. 
He went from the church to the tower, 
pulled a rope to sound the bell and then 
handed the rope to the new sexton. On 
occasions such as when the Bishop came to 
the church it is recorded that Sir Thomas 
himself performed the office of sexton. The 
baronet walked before the Bishop clad in 
the sexton’s gown, the silver badge on which 
bore the coat of arms of the Champneys 


family. K. R. Jones. 


SIMON FORMAN’S ‘ BOCKE OF 
PLAIES ’ EXAMINED 


JN 1836 John Payne Collier published a 

pamphlet of sixty-four pages which he 
entitled ‘New Particulars’. It contained a 
series of remarkable discoveries of Shake- 
spearean documents, most of which have 
been long identified as his own forgeries. 
One of them, however, ‘The Bocke of 
Plaies ’, in the Bodleian Library, which con- 
tains accounts of performances of ‘The 
Winter’s Tale’, ‘Cymbeline’, and ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ has been accepted as genuine by 
experts on the plays, including Sir Sidney 
Lee and Sir E. K. Chambers. An exception 
was S. A. Tannenbaum, an American 
scholar, who in 1933 published his ‘ Shak- 
sperian Scraps’, in which the MSS. of the 
three plays were exhaustively examined and 
definitely denounced as forgeries. Tannen- 
baum, erudite and a skilled paleographer, 
died in 1948. He was perhaps too out- 
spoken in his references to those who did 
not accept his views, but his book, with its 
excellent photographic reproductions of the 
MSS., is invaluable in any discussion of the 
subject. I took it with me to the Bodleian 
when, by the kindness of Dr. R. W. Hunt, 
Keeper of its Western MSS., I was allowed 
to examine ‘The Bocke of Plaies’ at my 
leisure. My conclusions were different from 
those of Dr. Dover Wilson who, after “a 
few moments’ inspection ” of the MSS., was 
convinced that “ Tannenbaum’s whole hypo- 
thesis was perfectly fantastic.” These notes 
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are written with the conviction that the 
accounts of the plays were the composition 
of Collier, and must be regarded as his 
forgeries. 

Simon Forman, born in 1552, astrologer, 
alchemist, and person of evil life, died 
suddenly, most likely by suicide, when in a 
boat on the Thames. He was buried on the 
day of his death, in the church of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, September 15th, 1611 (William 
Lilly, a fellow practiser in black magic, gave 
the year of Forman’s death as 1612, but this 
must have been a mistake). Forman had 
an unhappy childhood, and though he 
managed to enter Magdalen College as a 
poor scholar he left Oxford a year later 
without a degree. In succeeding years, he 
taught in schools, travelled abroad, and 
served several sentences for illegally 
practising in medicine. In 1603 Cambridge 
gave him its M.D. Thereafter he became 
notorious for his curious dealings with ladies 
of high degree. After his death some of his 
strange practices were revealed at the trials 
of the persons implicated in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower. 

In his ‘ New Particulars’ Collier printed 
the following, which he said he had found 
“in a MS. in the possession of the late Mr 
Heber, written early in the reign of James 
Palais 

Dr Forman, in art a poor man, 

Your calculate nativities, 
And by an Almanack out of date, tell a fool 
his fate 
By the celestial privities. 


Though, 
commence 
In the famous University, 
Yet, by such a hap, an ass may wear a velvet cap 
And there’s the true diversity. 
The lines were of course Collier’s own, like 
much else which he alleged came from the 
collection of the late Mr. Heber. 

In ‘New Particulars’ Collier told the 
story of the discovery of the MSS. of the 
plays. He says that when he was in Oxford 
in 1830 he was informed of “ the existence 
in the Bodleian of a MS. containing notes 
on the performances of some of Shake- 
speare’s plays written by a person who saw 
them acted during the lifetime of the poet” 
and that he “made long and repeated 
searches for them without success. Not 
long since, a gentleman of peculiar acquire- 
ments who was employed to make a catalogue 
of the Ashmole MSS. very unexpectedly 
found the MSS. I had anxiously sought in 


to your great expense, you did 
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a different direction. He instantly forwarded 
a copy of them to me.” 

Collier was suspiciously silent in the 
information he gave on the discovery. He 
does not say where the MSS. were found, 
or that they composed “The Bocke of 
Plaies” and were among Forman’s papers. 

“The gentleman of peculiar acquire- 
ments” was W. H. Black, brought into the 
Bodleian to make a catalogue, and not a 
member of its staff. One would have 
thought that his first duty was to make 
known so important a discovery to Bodley’s 
librarian, Dr. Bandinel, who had held the 
post since 1813. Indeed, why had Collier 
not asked Dr. Bandinal for his assistance 
in the first place, instead of giving his 
instructions to Black, who had only just 
been brought into the Library? And who 
was Collier’s informant, and had he passed 
the news to other persons? It was surely 
too important to be kept secret. 

In the ‘Review of English Studies’ for 
July 1947 Dr. Hunt printed two interesting 
notes by Black: 

“I made a transcript of this curious 
article (i.e. the MSS of the plays) in 1832 
for my friend John Payne Collier, which 
he designed to print. He did so without 
the old orthography in (blank) ” 

“Mr Halliwell tells me he hath also 
printed it, in its original orthography in 
(blank) ” 

These notes must have been made many 
years after the discovery as it was in his 
“Early Illustrations of Shakespeare”, 
printed for the Shakespeare Society in 1846, 
that Halliwell first reproduced the MSS. in 
their original orthography. 

If Black’s account of his discovery and 
his correspondence with Collier could be 
discovered, new light might be thrown on 
the transaction. His reference to “ this 
curious article ” is puzzling. 

‘The Bocke of Plaies,’ now contained 
in Ashmolean MSS. 208, is a bound 
volume into which have been gathered many 
of the undoubted MSS. of Simon Forman. 
They came to Elias Ashmole from a 
descendant of the Rev. Richard Napier, a 
pupil of Forman. It is a miscellaneous 
collection of papers of different texture, size, 
and date, 266 sheets in all, now folioed. 
The first 74 pages consist of Forman’s tables 
and calculations, and the others include ‘A 
discourse on the Plague’, ‘ The Letters and 
Vowels of Secret Writing’, ‘Of the name 
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of Forman’, ‘The Argument between 
Forman and Death’, and ‘ A Poem in Praise 
of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth’. Most 
important of all is ‘A History of Forman’s 
Early Life’ in 13 chapters, and in a hand- 
writing which does not resemble that of the 
plays discovered by Black. Part of this 
last (32 pages for the years 1552 to 1602) 
was printed by J. O. Halliwell in 1849. 
After he had spent some time transcribing 
the MS. (part of which is in cipher) he had 
to finish as the indecencies were so many. 
It was a pity that he did not continue, 
making such omissions as were found 
necessary. He had done this in the part 
he printed, which contains little that is 
objectionable. 

Towards the middle of the bound volume 
comes ‘The Bocke of Plaies,’ in seven 
double sheets which Sir E. K. Chambers 
described as a separate section. They are 
numbered 200 to 213. Of these the verso 
of three is blank, and there are nine sheets 
wholly blank.’ It is not clear why the writer 
had to commence his story of ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’ half way down the verso of 201, and 
why he left so many pages blank. Perhaps 
Forman had premonitions of his approach- 
ing death, and had to abandon suddenly his 
intention of continuing his visits to the 
Globe Theatre! 

At the head of page 200 comes this 
curious inscription, roughly written, the rest 
of the page and the verso being blank: 

The Bocke of Plaies and 

Notes therof p(er) formans 

for Common Pollicie. 
Collier gave this explanation of the title 
in his ‘New Particulars’: ‘The words 
for ‘Common Pollicie’ in the title of 
Forman’s notes mean that he made these 
remarks upon the plays he saw represented 
because they afforded a useful lesson of 
prudence or ‘policy’ for the ‘common’ 
affairs of life.” It was surely unlikely that 
in the lifé Forman was living in his last 
years, he would feel impelled to give out 
lessons, useful or otherwise, on prudence. 

The four plays which compose the Bocke 
in the order in which they come are: 

Richard the 2. 1611 30 of Aprill 

Winters Talle 1611 15 of maye 


‘In his ‘ Early Illustrations’ 1846 Halliwell gave 
the Folio numbers of Ashmole MSS 208 which 
show that by this date the pages had been 
numbered. 
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Cimbalin, King of England (no date) 
Mackbeth 1610 20 of Aprill. 


Collier said that he did not understand why 
the dates were so irregular. It has been 
suggested that ‘Mackbeth’ comes last 
through a misfolding of the sheets. Their 
removal from the bound volume and exami- 
nation would settle this question. 

‘Richard the 2’ is not Shakespeare’s play 
or any other known play. In ‘New 
Particulars’ Collier printed a long letter 
from his friend, T. Amyot, who suggested 
that it was a first part to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Richard II’ which was the second part. He 
added “that any other play than Shake- 
speares on the story of Richard II should 
have been acted in 1611 at the Globe 
Theatre is an event at which you (i.e. 
Collier) express much surprize.” This is a 
good argument for ‘ Richard the 2’ being a 
fabrication. 

Collier goes on to say: “I have met with 
confirmation of the fact that there were two 
plays upon the events of the reign of 
Richard II. The evidence is contained in 
the following stanza from a rare poem called 
‘ The Whipping of the Satyre’ 1601: 

I dare here speake it, and my speache mayntayne 

That Sir John Falstaffe was not any way 

More grosse in body than you in brayne. 


But whether should I (helpe me now I pay) 
For your grosse brayne you like alstaffe 


graunt 
Or for small wit suppose you John of Gaunt.” 


The verse does not fulfil Collier’s promise 
—this is to be regretted as he must have 
written it himself. 

It is in this account that “ with a flie in 
his eare” occurs, a Collier version of “a 
flea in his ear” for which there is much 
better authority. 

The following from ‘Richard the 2” is 
curious : 


“The duke of Lancaster asked A wise 
man wher him self should ever be kinge. 
And he told him no, but his sonn should 
be a Kinge. And when he had told him, 
he hanged him up for his Labor because 
he should not brute yt abrod or speke 
therof to others. This was a pollicie in 
the common wealthes opinion, But I sai 
yt was a villains parte and a Judas Kisse 
to hange the man.” 

As a play ‘ Richard the 2’ could have had 
no dramatic value, and there is no likelihood 
of it ever having been performed on the 
stage of the Globe Theatre. 
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‘Richard the 2’ and the ‘ Winters Talle ” 
are reported to have been performed “ at the 
glob.” (Why ‘ glob’?) 

Hermione, Paulina, and Autolycus are not 
named in the ‘ Winters Talle’, but the last 
appears as “ the Rog that cam in all tottered 
like coll pixci.”* Much else of Autolycus 
ought to have left an impression on a 
spectator. 

Most remarkable of all is the omission of 
any reference to the statue scene. The 
coming to life of Hermione would never 
have escaped recording if the account were 
genuine. It is essential to the play. 

The plot of ‘Cimbalin king of England’ 
is not told well, and events which Shake- 
speare put into the 4th and Sth Acts come 
early in the story. 

Iachimo is the ‘ Italian’ and Posthumus is 
“the love of Innogen, the kinges daughter.’ 
Tannenbaum pointed out that ‘ Innogen’ 
came from Holinshed and is the name of a 
ghost character in another play. Collier 
discreetly turned it into Imogen in his ‘ New 
Particulars ’. 

Shakespeare devised an __ elaborate 
spectacle for Act 5 Scene 4. It is not likely 
that Cymbeline was ever played without it 
in his time. 

In the original MS. of ‘Cimbalin’ there 
are words which stand out as being in a 
modern hand (and they are also so seen in 


the photographic copy in ‘Shaksperian 
Scraps *). They are in the 

7th line and all 

8th ,, by means 

11th ,, old man 

last ,, was found. 


It would seem that the writer got tired, and 
lapsed unintentionally into his ordinary 
hand. 


_ Neither theatre nor date of performance 
is given for ‘Cimbalin’. A serious lapse on 


. Tannenbaum stated (‘ Shaksperian Scraps’ p. 9) 
that the ‘ Winters Talle’ is on the recto and part 
of the verso of Folio 201. It is on part of the 
verso of 201 and part of the recto of 202. 

*Tannenbaum’s reading. Halliwell read it as 
‘roll pixci’ (‘Early Illustrations’ 1846), ‘coll 
pixci’ , (Shakespeare Soc. Trans. 1875-6) and ‘coll 
pipci ° (‘ Outlines’ 1886). Black had read it ‘coll 
pipci,’ and neg took it from him in ‘ New 
Particulars’, but this is not re of the genuine- 
ness of the’ MSS. Skeat and Mayhew give ‘colle 
ng *’=a goblin. See R.E.S. July 1947 for notes 

y Dr. Ward. 

“These can also be seen in the facsimile of 
‘Cimbalin’ in ‘Shakespeare Survey 4,’ but the 
scale is too small to be useful. 
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someone’s part but not one which Forman 
would have made. 

Of the three plays of Shakespeare, 
‘Mackbeth’ has always received the most 
attention. The place of performance was 
‘at the glod’, and the date “1610 the 20 
of Aprill”. The ‘d’ of the ‘ glod’ is clear 
and was probably a slip, but the year, 1610, 
is also clear beyond question. After the 
date is the astrological sign for Saturday, 
the day of performance. As the 20th April 
1610 was Friday (first mentioned, I think, by 
Halliwell in 1846) it has become customary 
to hold that the year should have been 1611 
when the 20th of April fell on Saturday. 
The mistake is not one that Simon Forman 
would be likely to make. It is one of 
several indications that the account of the 
play was not his. 

It was pointed out by Professor J. Q. 
Adams that the King’s Company would be 
performing in the Blackfriars Theatre until 
the end of April. It did not move to the 
Globe, which was an open air theatre, until 
May. 

The account is remarkable for bringing 
horses on to the stage: “ Mackbeth and 
Bancko, 2 noble men of Scotland, Ridinge 
thorowe a wod.” Shakespeare’s witches 
become “3 women fieries or Nimphes’”® 
and there is no cauldron scene. Strangest 
omission of all is that there is no mention 
of the succession of apparitions introduced 
by Shakespeare into the 4th Act. No audi- 
ence in his time would have considered the 
play complete without them. For Forman 
they would have a special attraction! 

The account concludes : 

“observe Also howe mackbets quen did 

Rise in the night in her slepe & walke and 

talked and confessed all & the docter 

noted her wordes.” 
Collier overreached himself in making the 
writer of the accounts to appear semi- 
literate. This does not fit Simon Forman, 
once a school master and a scholar of 
Magdalen. 

It is remarkable that the authorship of the 
three plays is not once ascribed to Shake- 
speare, nor do the accounts of the plays give 
the details which would have made them 
valuable as a contemporary record of their 
performance—text, acting, and staging— 


5’ For further curious readings see ‘ Shaksperian 
Scraps’ pp. 19 and 23. Tannenbaum made a care- 
ful examination of the MSS and found them to be 
in a modern hand. 
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such as an educated man might have 
supplied. The authentic Forman was 
familiar with the Thames from Lambeth to 
London Bridge, and probably on its waters 
daily. He must have seen many of the 
players on their way to the Globe from their 
lodgings in the city and come to know them, 
but none get mention in these accounts. 
How easily could he have given us the 
names of: the clever boys who played 
Hermione, Imogen, and Lady Macbeth. It 
was their parts in the plays which one 
imagines would have interested Simon 
Forman if in his old age he had suddenly 
turned to playgoing. 

The singularities found in the four plays, 
and the peculiar circumstances of their dis- 


|covery are the case for regarding them as 
| fabrications by Collier. 


The contrary view 
depends almost wholly on the belief that 
‘the Bocke of Plaies’ was part of the 
original make-up of Ashmolean MSS 208. 
No one can turn over the pages of 208 nowa- 
days without being held up by the ‘ Bocke 
of Plaies’ and without examining it when 
found. The vital question is—was the 
‘Bocke’ there before Collier’s visit to the 
Bodleian in 1830. The answer is ‘ No’, and 
the proof is that Dr. Bliss, appointed an 
assistant in 1810 and under-librarian 1822- 
1828, made use of MSS 208 when preparing 
his edition of Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxoniensis ’ 
(1813-20). In bic 2nd volume he printed the 


|‘Argument between Forman and Death’ 
| which was then, and still is, found in the 


volume, but he made no reference to ‘ the 
Bocke of Plaies’. Bliss could not possibly 
have missed the ‘ Bocke’ when he was pre- 
paring to copy the ‘ Argument’. 

In his ‘ Shaksperian Scraps’ Tannenbaum 
noted that Joseph Ritson in his ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Poetica’ (1802) showed that he also 
had examined 208 for Forman’s ‘ Argu- 
ment’. He likewise made no mention of the 
‘Bocke’. 

Neither Collier nor Black said that the 
‘Bocke of Plaies’ was discovered in Add. 
MSS. 208. It is practically certain that it 
was not, because Collier knew that 208 had 
been used by Ritson and Bliss, and would 
be known to Dr. Bandinel. It had therefore 
to be found elsewhere if suspicion was not 
to fall on its discovery. Collier made a 
delay of four years before making an 
announcement in print. I suggest that the 
delay occurred because Collier had to 
arrange with Black (his innocent tool) for 
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the placing of the ‘ Bocke’ in 208, and when 
it was there Black completed his work by 
numbering the sheets. Collier was then safe 
in announcing that the ‘ Bocke’ was in 208. 

In his ‘Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare’ (1881) J. O. Halliwell described the 
‘Bocke’ as “a _ thin folio manuscript 
pamphlet”. This description does not fit 
the appearance of the ‘ Bocke’ in the bound 
volume. It can therefore be taken as a 
description of the ‘ Bocke’ as it had been 
found by Black, and as Halliwell first saw 
it. Have Dr. Bliss’ letters to Joseph Hunter, 
now in the British Museum, been examined 
for any references to the discovery and for 
his opinion on the ‘ Bocke ’? 

Ashmole MSS. 236 contains the only 
other account of a play attributed to 
Forman. It occupies part of the verso of 
page 77, and is in a hand which bears no 
resemblance to the accounts of the three 
Shakespeare plays. There are blanks in 
MSS. 236 which would have lent themselves 
to the operations of Collier, and though at 
first I thought I was examining the genuine 
work of Forman, the plot is so fantastic that 
it is perfectly clear that the play could never 
have been put on the stage. It concerns 
Cox of Cullinton and his three sons, Henry, 
Peter, and John. Tannenbaum gave a 
photographic facsimile of the MS., and a 
transcript of which the following is an 
abridged copy: 

**on St marks dai Cox shote an Arrowe 
throwe his unkells head to have his Land. 

the same dai 7 yers on mr Jarvis shot 
cox throughe the head & slue him. 

on saint markes dai a year after, his 
older sonn henry was drownud by peter 
& Jhon. A year After peter fell out of his 
wits & was tyed in a darke house & beat 
out his brains against a post & Jhon 
stabed him self & all on St marks dai. 

& Remember how mr hammons sonn 
slue him & when he was sleying of his 
father, his father entreating for mercy to 
his sonn could find no m’rcy wherupon 
he promised that his sonn should bewray 
him selfe by laughing & so he did & was 
executed for yt 1600 4 march at the 
Rose.” 

No trace of a play called ‘ Cox of Cullinton’ 
can be found, but there is a record of one 
entitled ‘John Cox of Collumpton’ which 
may have been performed in 1599. No 
details of it exist, except that its authors 
were John Day and William Haughton. 
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‘Cox of Cullinton’ as a play is impos- 
sible: as a narrative it reaches the depths of 
illiteracy. It cannot be Forman’s. My 
suggestion is that when Collier and Cunning- 
ham were engaged on the Shakespeare 
accounts they challenged one another to 
produce a nonsense story, and this was 
Collier’s effort. 

Belief in the genuineness of the accounts 

, the three Shakespeare plays rests on a 
satisfactory explanation being found for 
their many singularities and omissions. The 
players in 1610 and 1611 were probably 
using stage versions which resembled fairly 
closely those printed later in the First Folio, 
but the three plays show considerable 
deviations from the received text. A spec- 
tator, especially one who was seeing the 
plays for the first time, could be excused 
for some inaccuracies, but Simon Forman 
would have done better. On the other 
hand, Collier, if he composed the accounts, 
would have to be careful not to follow too 
closely the printed text. In its stead he 
made good use of Holinshed. He did his 
work with his usual cleverness, with the 
result that there is much in the three 
accounts, and much omitted, which those 
who believe in the Forman authorship must 
find it difficult to explain. 

It is for the experts of the Bodleian, and 
in particular for those of its bookbinding 
department, to explain how ‘ The Bocke of 
Plaies’ was incorporated in Ashmole MSS 
208. Probably the answer will be found 
when the ‘ Bocke’ has been removed from 
the bound volume for examination. At the 
same time, it would be ascertained if there 
was a_mis-folding which has made 
*Mackbeth’, first in date, to come last in 
order. As for ‘Cox of Cullinton’, the text 
proves that it is a fabrication. It strengthens 
the case against the genuineness of the 
accounts of the four other plays. 

My conclusion is that Collier composed 
the accounts of all five plays. ‘Cox of 
Cullinton’, neatly written, is I submit in 
the hand of Collier, whose penmanship was 
skilful, and the other four plays were 
written for him by Peter Cunningham. The 
hand is that of a man in vigorous health. 
It cannot be the hand of Forman, who in 
1611 was nearing the end of his life and 

* Tannenbaum, like Sir E. K. Chambers, was not 
able to examine the MSS at the Bodleian. Had he 
done so, his theories of the manner in which the 


‘Bocke’ got into the bound volume might have 
been different. 
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who was deep in practices which took him 
far from the study of Shakespeare and left 
him no time to pass his days idly in theatre 
going. 

The descriptions of the three Shakespeare 
performances are not such as the ordinary 
spectator would have given, and it needs 
much imagination to believe that they were 
written by Simon Forman, who was a man 
of some education. Yet despite all their 
peculiarities and omissions, they have been 
accepted as authentic. Has not the time 
come to reconsider them? It is certain that 
they lack the signs of genuineness. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


DRYDEN’S REPORTED REACTION TO 
“ PARADISE LOST ” 
So important to his contemporaries was 
Dryden’s feeling about Paradise Lost 
that it became the subject of a number of 
anecdotes, some of them more, some of 
them less apocryphal. In all, Dryden was 
pictured as yielding the field of the critical 
combat to Milton and blank verse. Yet a 
close examination of these anecdotes and 
some consideration of Dryden’s own state- 
ments and practice suggest that Dryden 
hardly gave up the battle at all. 

Jonathan Richardson in 1734 recorded the 
most extravagant comment Dryden is sup- 
posed to have made about Paradise Lost. 
Richardson’s informant was Dr. Tancred 
Robinson who told him that Fleet Shephard 
had told him that while he was “ beating 
about for Books to his Taste ” with the Earl 
of Dorset, Dorset had come across 


Paradise Lost. Richardson sets down the 
story as follows: 
He was Surpriz’d with Some Passages he 
Struck upon Dipping Here and There, 
and Bought it; the Bookseller begg’d him 
to speak in its Favour if he Lik’d it, for 
that they lay on his Hands as Wast Paper. 
Jesus! (295)* 
Richardson’s involvement in the early un- 
just fate of Paradise Lost rose slowly to 
fever pitch. He climaxed his anecdotal 
record with a triumphant report of Dryden’s 
receipt of the book. 


My Lord took it Home, Read it, and sent 


1 The Early Lines of Milton (London, 1932), ed. 
Helen Darbishire. Page references following 

uotations from Richardson and Toland are to 
this edition. 
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it to Dryden, who in a short time return’d 

it: This Man (says Dryden) Cuts us All 

Out, and the Ancients too. (296) 

How high a tribute Dryden’s remark must 
have been considered can be gathered from 
Toland’s praise of Milton which wound up 
by extolling Dryden: 

. . . the famous John Dryden the best 

English Poet alive, the present Glory of 

our Stage, and the Model of the same to 

future Ages; for he (having absolutely 
master’d these three Originals by framing 

a Tragedy out of Paradise Lost, making 

the Charms of Virgil appear in the 

English Tongue; and studying Homer for 

the same purpose) pronounced his Judg- 

ment in favor of Milton by this incompar- 

able and envy’d Epigram. (179). 

Toland then quoted Dryden’s indifferent 
three couplets prefixed to the 1688 edition 
of Paradise Lost. 

Malone viewed Richardson’s_ gossip 
sceptically. He could not conceive that 
Dryden did not read Paradise Lost until it 
was brought to his attention by Dorset.’ 
There is no serious reason for doubting that 
Dryden read the poem late, but we do not 
have to base our conclusion on Richard- 
son’s involved anecdote in which Dryden 
said something to Dorset while Shephard 
was standing by who then told it to Robin- 
son who gave Richardson permission to 
recount it. Dryden may well have paid 
some excessive compliment to Milton when 
he returned the book. But his words, as in 
the children’s game, probably became even 
more inflated as they passed through a series 
of ears. We must also not forget that 
Richardson's account was written more than 
sixty years after the supposed conversation 
between Buckhurst and Dryden. 

More mysterious are the remarks 
Richardson tells us Dryden made about 


?Malone did not put much credence in other 
details in Richardson. He did not accept the story 
of Denham’s waving the sheets of Paradise Lost in 
the House of Commons, or of Dryden’s being the 
first person of literary distinction to recognize the 
poem’s merit. He challenged the assertion that 
copies of the epic lay around like waste paper, 
pointing out that Milton received a second payment 
of £5 for the poem in 1669. Since payment was to 
be made only after 1,300 copies of the first 
impression had been exhausted, Malone concluded 
that ‘“‘ instead of almost the whole impression then 
lying on the bookseller’s hands, thirteen hundred 

ispersed.””. The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of John Dryden (London, 1800), ed. 
Edmond Malone, I, 1, 112 ff. 
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Paradise Lost to “a North-Country Gentle- 
man.” 


Dryden Amaz’d him with speaking So 
Loftily of it. Why Mr. Dryden, says 
he, (Sir. W. L. told me the thing Himself) 
*tis not in Rime. No. Nor would I have 
it again. (296) 
Incredible as this sketch of Dryden’s late 
spurning of his heroic couplet may strike 
one, it seems to receive some confirmation 
from Dennis. 


Dryden in his Preface before THE 
STATE OF INNOCENCE appears to 
have been the first, those gentlemen ex- 
cepted whose verses are before Milton’s 
poem, who discovered in so publick a 
manner an extraordinary opinion of 
Milton’s extraordinary merit. And yet 
Mr. Dryden at that time knew not half 
the extent of his excellence, as more than 
twenty years afterwards he confessed to 
me, and is pretty plain from his writing 
THE STATE OF INNOCENCE.’ 


Dryden was not the most consistent man 
in his literary opinions. But for him to turn 
so completely around on rime is hardly 
credible. I think no such _ revolution 
occurred. In the first place, the evidence of 
Dryden’s reversal comes from other sources, 
in Richardson’s case at least twice removed 
from Dryden himself. Also, the remarks 
to Dennis may have referred to Dryden’s 
regret over undertaking the whole project of 
The State of Innocence rather than just to 
the use of rime. We know that Dryden was 
not satisfied with his opera. Most 
importantly, we have statement from 
Dryden favoring rime made about the same 
time as the purported ones rejecting it. 

By 1692, Dryden’s enthusiasm for 
Paradise Lost and for Milton seems to have 
cooled. In that year he commented specific- 
ally on Milton’s use of blank verse. 

Neither will I justify Milton for his blank 

verse, though I may excuse him, by the 

example of Hannibal Caro, and other 

Italians, who have used it; for whatever 

causes he alleges for the abolishing of 

thyme, (which I have not now the leisure 
to examine,) his own particular reason is 
plainly this, that rhyme was not his talent; 
he had neither the ease of doing it, nor 
the graces of it; which is manifest in his 
Juvenilia, or verses written in his youth, 


* Ibid., p. 110. 
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where his rhyme is always constrained and 

forced, and comes hardly from him, at an 

age when the soul is most piiant, and the 

passion of love makes almost every man 

a rhymer, though not a poet.* 
The harsh, personal tone of this paragraph 
may have had something to do with a long 
rankling annoyance Dryden may have felt 
with Milton’s designation of him as “no 
poet but a good rimist.’’° 

Almost echoing himself in the dedication 
to his Aeneid (1697), but without mention- 
ing Milton this time, Dryden speaks, rather 
drily, about the alleged merits of blank 
verse. 


Hannibal Caro is a great name amongst 
the Italians; yet his translation of the 
Aeneis is most scandalously mean, 
though he has taken the advantage of 
writing in blank verse, and freed himself 
from the shackles of modern rime. .. . 
Now, if a Muse cannot run when she is 
unfetter’d, it is a sign she has but little 
speed. I will not make a digression here, 
though I am strangely tempted to it; but 
will only say, that he who can write well 
in rhyme may write better in blank verse.° 


Dryden was by no means unaware of the 
disadvantages of rime, for he went on to 
say: 

Rhyme is certainly a constraint even to 

the best poets, and those who make it 

with most ease; though perhaps I have 
little reason to complain of that hardship 
as any man.... What it adds to sweet- 
ness, it takes away from sense; and he 

who loses the least by it may be called a 

gainer.” 

But the fact remains, to quote Malone, 
that “ when he did sit down to translate the 
first book of the Iliad, as Dr. Johnson has 
observed, he gave the preference to 
rhyme.”* The Aeneid, his last extended 
great work, was in heroic couplets and was 
composed long enough after any real anti- 
pathy to rime would have surely left its 
mark on the major works he undertook. 
“Nor would I have done my Virgil in Rime 
if I was to begin it again,” if these actually 


‘Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, 1900), ed. 
W. P. Ker, II, 29-30. 

* Paradise Lost (London, 1749), ed. Thomas 
Newton, I, lvii. 

* Essays, ed. Ker, II, 220. 

’ Ibid., pages 220-221. 

* Op. cit., pages 316-317. 
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were the words, must have been Dryden’s 
idea of an immoderately ironic joke. 


Morris FREEDMAN. 
University of New Mexico. 


IMPROVING THE 0O.E.D. DEFINITION 
OF “ BERSERK ” 


"THE O.E.D. definition of berserk, ber- 

serker can be improved upon, thanks 
to recent medical research. The Dictionary 
defines the word thus: 


A wild Norse warrior of great strength 
and ferocious courage, who fought on the 
battle-field with a frenzied fury known as 
the ‘ berserker rage’.... 


The cause of their “frenzied fury” is not 
mentioned. 

Scandinavian scholars have long sus- 
pected that the eating of a certain mush- 
room was responsible for their weird 
behaviour, but their suspicions lacked 
corroboration. As early as 1784 a theologian 
named Odman at the University of Upsala, 
after considering a wide range of possible 
agents, concluded that the berserkers must 
have eaten the mushroom called the flug- 
swamp in Swedish, the “ fly-agaric” in 
English, and in manuals of mycology the 
Amanita muscaria.* 

In 1885 the Norwegian botanist, F. C. 
Schiibeler, again reviewed the possible 
causes, systematically eliminated intoxica- 
ting drugs and beverages because of their 
different symptoms, and came to the same 
conclusion as Odman—Amanita muscaria? 

Only recently have their conclusions been 
convincingly substantiated. Clinical obser- 
vation at the University of Michigan 
Hospital of an Ann Arbor resident who 
accidentally ate the Amanita muscaria and 
experimental feeding of the mushroom to 
volunteers at the State Penitentiary in 
Columbus, Ohio (as a part of an investiga- 
tion into the causes of schizophrenia) have 
provided the needed _ corroboration.’ 
Moderate dosages produce mild euphoria, 
but increased dosages produce the wild 
hallucinations and frenzied behaviour that 
characterize the berserker rage. Since the 

*H. D. Fabing, ‘Toads, Mushrooms, 
Schizophrenia,” Harper’s May, 1957, p. 54 
modern Swedish it is spelled flugsvamp. 
— fungus topped by a bright red cap with white 
spots. 


? Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 
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Amanita muscaria flourishes in the Scandin- 
avian climate and since it alone has been 
found to produce the appropriate symptoms, 
it was in all probability this mushroom 
which the Norse warriors used to enable 
them to enter battle in a state of ‘“* frenzied 


fury.” RICHARD F. BAUERLE. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


BROWNING’S “ SOLILOQUY OF THE 
SPANISH CLOISTER ” 


Not a few lines of Browning’s Soliloquy 
have presented difficult problems in 
understanding and interpretation, but prob- 
ably those most perplexing and, therefore, 
most commented upon refer to the “ twenty- 
nine distinct damnations ” : — 
There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails: 

Dr. Berdoe in his Browning Cyclopaedia, 
pp. 473-4, which was furnished with 
“Copious Explanatory Notes and Refer- 
ences on all Difficult Passages ” singled out 
these lines for the longest commentary on 
the poem, and since his explanation has 
been taken as the standard one, all com- 
mentators since repeating him word for 
word or expanding within the same theme, 
it is necessary that it should be presented 
before the readers in full in view of the 
new interpretation which is now being 
offered. 


“ The great text in the (sic) Galatians” I 
take to be the tenth verse of the third 
chapters: “For as many as are of the 
works of the law are under the curse: for 
it is written, ‘Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do 
them’”. “It is written,’—that is to say, 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, xxviii; 15 
to 68, wherein are set forth at length the 
curses for disobedience. Those arithmetic- 
ally-minded commentators on this poem 
who have been disappointed in finding 
only some “ seventeen works of the flesh ” 
in Galatians v. 19-21 will find an 
abundant opportunity for their discrimi- 
nation in the chapter of Deuteronomy to 
which I refer. The question to settle is 
“the twenty-nine distinct damnations.” 
St. James says in his epistle (ii. 10), that 
“he who offends against the law in one 
point is guilty of all”. If, therefore, the 
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envious monk could induce his brother 

to trust to his works instead of to his 

faith, he would fall under the condemna- 
tion of the law, as explained by St. Paul 
in his epistle. 

The seventeen damnations of Galatians 
v. 19-21 are thus explained away by Dr. 
Berdoe as a token force of the possible 
offences, mentioned in Deuteronomy and 
elsewhere in Galatians, which incur damna- 
tion, and the implication is that Browning 
was simply using the number “ twenty-nine ” 
in the round sense of a moderately great 
number. Cooke (A Guide Book to the 
Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning, p. 364) recalled that “ the French 
use trente-six for any moderately large 
number, and Browning uses ‘twenty-nine’ 
in this sense”’, a suggestion which is taken 
up by De Vane (The Shorter Poems of 
Robert Browning, p. 332), who states that 
the “Twenty-nine is probably used by 
Browning in the sense of a great number,’ 
and it is this last statement that stands, too, 
in the second edition of De Vane’s A 
Browning Handbook (New York, 1955), 
p. 114:— 


The great text is probably Galatians 3: 
21. In Galatians 5: 19-21 St. Paul men- 
tions the seventeen devices of the flesh for 
entrapping the soul. Browning probably 
uses “ twenty-nine ” largely, as the French 
use trente-six, to indicate a good number. 


I think much of the explanation hitherto 
offered has missed the mark, due to a 
tendency to treat this poem of Browning’s 
too lightly. The relevant passage in 
Galatians 5: 19-21 is as follows: 


19 Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest: which are 
fornication, uncleanness, 
immodesty, luxury. 

20 Idolatry, witchcrafts, 
Enmities, contentions, emu- 
lations, wraths, quarrels, dis- 
sensions, sects. 

21 Envies, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and 
such like. Of the which I fore- 
tell you, that they who do 
such things shall not obtain 
the kingdom of God. 

(Rheims version 1582) 


Here are seventeen of the “ distinct 
damnations.” All commentators at this 
point have referred to other biblical sources 
to supplement the vices in a general way, 
but if they had only read straight on in 
Galatians v and counted they would have 
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been startled to find, as I was, that the 
seventeen is promptly made up to the exact 
number of “twenty-nine distinct damna- 
tions’ ’ required : — 
22 But the fruit of the 

spirit is charity, joy, peace, 

patience, benignity, g 

ness, longanimity, 

23 Mildness, faith, mod- 

esty, continency, chastity. 

Against such there is no law. 
The seventeen vices are followed by twelve 
virtues, and it surely cannot simply be a 
coincidence that their joint number, in what 
is after all the well-known text from 
Galatians, is exactly the “ twenty-nine dis- 
tinct damnations” of the “great text in 
Galatians.” Is it not possible that Brown- 
ing is suggesting that the 17 sins plus the 
12 virtues can become 29 damnations “if 
the envious monk could induce his brother 
to trust to his works instead of to his 


faith ”? JOHN P. CuTTs. 


GERMAN ECHOES OF A FAMOUS 
POPEAN LINE 


ALTHOUGH the origins of the opening 
couplet of the second epistle of the 

Essay on Man— 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of Mankind is Man— 
have been investigated with meticulous 
attention, comparatively little is known 
about the influence this couplet exerted in 
evoking obvious restatements of the idea on 
the part of authors who appear to have been 
familiar with Pope’s works. The present 
note is therefore intended to draw attention 
to pertinent passages in three German 
writers to whom the second line seems to 
have appealed so immediately that they 
inserted it almost verbatim in their own 
works. | 

As might be expected, the first of them 
is Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, co-author of 
the well-known pamphlet Pope—ein Meta- 

1See the summary in Maynard Mack (ed.), An 
Essay on Man, London-New Haven, 1951, p. 53 f. 
An addition was made by Berna Moran, ‘“ Po 
and Thomas Vaughan,” TLS, May 4, 1951, p. 277, 
who suggested that Pope may have known a line 
in one of Vaughan’s poems inserted in the latter’s 
Anthroposophia Theomagica. Of the older editions 
that y i Mark Pattison, Oxford, 1871 (ed. 1932, 
p. 89 f.) is still worth consulting. A study of the 
manuscript variants of this couplet is to be found 
in: George Sherburn, ‘* Pope at Work,” Essays on 


the Eighteenth Century, Presented to David Nichol 
Smith, Oxford, 1945, p. 62. 
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physiker!* At the time this polemical essay 
was published in 1755, Lessing had been 
engaged in a study of Pope for several years, 
As early as 1751 he referred to himself as a 
connoisseur of the English poet in a review 
of the Lettres de Roussea sur différents 
sujets de Littérature.* During this time he is 
likely to have developed a special interest in 
Pope’s felicitious phrase concerning the 
study of Man. This became apparent when 
he jotted down a casual note in his first 
years at Wolfenbiittel, referring to Pierre 
Charron’s treatise De la sagesse (1601) as 
the most probable source for Pope’s line. As 
Lessing has not yet been given credit for 
this commentary on Pope, a full quotation 
of his note is perhaps justified in the present 
context: 
Pierre Charron 
Seine drei Biicher de la Sagesse sind noch 
immer ein gutes Buch zu lesen! Wie oft 
habe ich die Zeile des Pope aus seinem 
zweiten Briefe iiber den Menschen 
The proper study of Mankind is Man, 
auch selbst von Franzosen als einen 
schénen Popen eigentiimlich zugehérigen 
Gedanken angefiihrt gefunden. Gleich- 
wohl ist er von Wort zu Wort aus dem 
Charron genommen, welcher gleich zu 
Anfang seines ersten Buches sagt: la vraie 
science et la vraie étude de I’homme, c’est 
lhomme. Warburton hitte die Entle- 
hnung wohl anmerken sollen, wenn sie 
ihm bekannt gewesen wire.* 


When Lessing made this addition to War- 


*Samtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, 
Stuttgart, vi, 1890, pp. 441-445. 

° The remark is interesting for its assertive super- 
iority. See op. cit. vol. iv, 1889, p. 218. 

*Op. cit., vol. xv, 1900, psi f. (Spelling in 
German quotations modernized.) The editor dates 
Lessing’s Collectanea between ca. 1763 and_ 1773. 
Besides Pascal (Pensées, ed. Brunschvicg, fr.144) 
Charron is now generally referred to by modern 
editors as the source of Pope (see Works, ed. Court- 
hope-Elwin, London, 1871, vol. ii, p. 375, and note 
1 above). "As Charron’s treatise is rare, it is per- 
haps appropriate to quote the passage in its con- 
text: “‘ Le excellent & diuin conseil, le meilleur & 
plus vtile aduertissemet de tous, mais le plus mal 
pratiqué, est de s’estudier & apprendre a se 
cognoistre: c’est le fondement de sagesse & 
acheminement a tout bien: c’est folie non pareille 
que d’estre attentif & diligent 4 cognoistre toutes 
autres choses plutost que soy mesme: la vraye 
science & la vraye estude de l'homme, c’est 
l'homme.” (second ed., Paris, 1613, p. 19). It 
appears that this reflection is much closer to Pope’s 
point than Pascal’s. The recent authoritative 
edition of Pascal’s Pensées (Paris, 1951, introduction 
by Louis Lafuna) regards Charron as the source 
of Pascal (vol. i, p. 394, no. 687; vol. ii, p. 218). 
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burton’s commentary,’ he had already 
availed himself of Pope’s idea upon another 
occasion. In 1753, midway between his first 
reference to the Essay on Man and the 
exposition of his views in the famous 
pamphlet, he was asked to review an anony- 
mous French work entitled L’esprit des 
Nations for the Berlinische Privilegierte 
Staats- und gelehrte Zeitung to which he 
contributed regularly for some time. Lessing 
seems to have felt that an adequate criticism 
of this work required on the part of the 
critic as all-encompassing a point of view as 
the author had taken in choosing such a vast 
subject for treatment. He also seems to 
have felt that an epigrammatic phrase 
would make an impressive beginning for this 
review, and so he turned to Pope, adapting 
not only the famous line of the Essay on 
Man to his purposes but also the distinction 
between “ Man in the abstract” and, if this 
phrase may be coined for Pope, “ Man in 
particular.” Accordingly, the review began 
with the following statement : 


Die edelste Beschiaftigung des Menschen 
ist der Mensch. Man kann sich aber mit 
diesem Gegenstande auf eine doppelte Art 
beschiftigen. Entweder man betrachtet 
den Menschen im einzeln, oder iiberhaupt. 
Auf die erste Art kann der Auspruch, 
dass es die edelste Beschaftigung sei, 
schwerlich gezogen werden. Den Mens- 
chen im einzeln zu kennen; was kennt 
man? Toren und Bésewichter. Und was 
niitzt diese Erkenntnis? uns entweder in 
der Torheit und Bosheit recht strak, oder 
iiber die Nichtswiirdigkeit uns gleicher 
Geschépfe melancholisch zu machen. 
Ganz anders ist es mit der Betrachtung 
des Menschen iiberhaupt. Uberhaupt 
verrat er etwas Grosses und seinen 
goéttlichen Ursprung. Man betrachte, was 
fiir Unternehmungen der Mensch 
ausfiihrt, wie er tiglich die Grenzen seines 
Verstandes erweitert, was fiir Weisheit in 
seinen Gesetzen herrscht, von was fiir 
Emsigkeit seine Denkmiiler zeigen. Das 
einfachste und vollkommenste Bild von 
ihm auf dieser Seite zu erhalten, muss 
man es auf eine Lucianische Art, aus den 
schoénsten Teilen seiner Arten, das ist der 
Nationen, zusammen setzen, wozu aber 


*In Pope—ein Metaphysiker! Lessing also tried 
to emend Pope’s text. See Ef[dgar] W[ind], “An 
Emendation of Pope by Lessing,” Journal ‘of the 
Warburg Institute, vol. i, 1937/1938, pp. 78-79. 
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eine sehr genaue Charakteristik derselben 
erfordert wird.® 


Due to the part taken by Lessing and his 
collaborator, Moses Mendelssohn, in the 
propagation of Pope’s philosophical poem, 
his fame in Germany reached its climax 
during the eighteen-fifties and the eighteen- 
sixties.’ It will be remembered that the 
Prussian Royal Academy proposed an 
examination of Pope’s “ system” as subject 
for its annual prize-essay in 1753,* and there 
can be no doubt that many readers of 
Lessing’s review were aware of a hidden 
allusion to Pope in the paragraph just 
quoted. At the time a number of German 
littérateurs was engaged in an intensive study 
of Pope, and it is through one of the minor 
writers of the day that Goethe, the second 
author to restate Pope’s idea, became 
familiar with the Essay on Man. When, in 
1766 (he made the acquaintance of Johann 
Georg Schlosser, a now half-forgotten figure 
in the literary scene of the second half of 
the eighteenth century,’ the latter had just 
finished his Anti-Pope, which is still un- 
published and only known from excerpts. 
He showed it to Goethe, who wrote about 
his new friend in Dichtung und Wahrheit: 


Er studierte die Englander fleissig, Pope 
war, wo nicht sein Muster, doch sein 
Augenmerk, und er hatte, im Widerstreit 
mit dem Versuch iiber den Menschen 
jenes Schriftstellers, ein Gedicht in 
gleicher Form und Silbenmass geschrie- 
ben, welches der christlichen Religion 
iiber jenen Deismus den Triumph vers- 
chaffen sollte. Aus dem grossen Vorrat 
von Papieren, die er bei sich fiihrte, liess 
er mir sodann poetische und prosaische 
Aufsitze in allen Sprachen sehen.’° 


This was Goethe's introduction to Pope, and 
he seems to have read Pope thoroughly, for 
it was many years later that he referred to 
* January 2, 1753, bees i, p. 143 f. Quoted from 
op. cit., vol. v, 1890, p-143. 

7 See’ Jacob H. Heinzelmann, ‘ ‘Pope in German 
in the Eighteenth Century,” Modern Philology, vol. 


X, 1913, P j 

*See Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der Kéniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Berlin, 1901, pp. 310-314. 

*For a short biographical sketch see Allgemeine 


aye Biographie, Leipzig, vol. xxxi, pp. 544- 
7 


book vii; quoted from: Werke, 
vollstindige Ausgabe letzter Hand, _ Stuttgart- 
Tiibingen, vol. xxv, 1830, p. 84 f. For further 
references to Pope see: vol. vi, 1828, p. 222 f.; vol. 
Xxxiii, 1830, p. 11; vol. xxxv, p. 37. 


Op. cit., 
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the line under consideration. His first re- 
statement of the idea, which is somewhat 
vague when compared with the phraseology 
of the original, is to be found in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1796) in the course of a 
conversation between Philine and Wilhelm. 
Philine vehemently and passionately gives 
utterance to her dislike of nature and land- 
scape, and Wilhelm, mit einiger Verlegen- 
heit, as Goethe says, replies: 
Sie haben recht... , der Mensch ist dem 
Menschen das Interessanteste und sollte 
ihn vielleicht ganz allein interessieren. 
Alles andere, was uns umgibt, ist entweder 
nur Element, in dem wir leben, oder 
Werkzeug, dessen wir uns bedienen."! 
This was obviously not concise enough, for 
Goethe, when he came to write his 
Wahlverwandtschaften more than a decade 
later (1809), now gave a literal translation of 
Pope’s line. The idea is here deliberately 
and very effectively placed at the end of a 
chapter and forms part of Ottilie’s diary 
entries which the reader is occasionally per- 
mitted to glimpse. It will be noted that the 
idea stands in a different context from that 
of Pope’s Essay. The distinction is similar 
to that of Pascal who had contrasted the 
study of mathematics and the study of Man. 
Ottilie writes: 
Dem einzelnen bleibe die Freiheit, sich 
mit dem zu beschiaftigen, was ihn anzieht, 
was ihm Freude macht, was ihm niitzlich 
deucht, aber das eigentliche Studium der 
Menschheit ist der Mensch.'? 
The third writer to be placed with Lessing 
and Goethe is today known only to special- 
ists as one of the most vagrant and unsteady 
of men and as one of the most original and 
interesting minds of the Sturm and Drang 
period. Carl Philipp Moritz (1757-1793), 
successively student of theology, actor, free- 
mason, prolific writer on diverse subjects 
and Professor der Theorie der Schdnen 
Kiinste und der Altertumskunde,* seems to 
have had a good knowledge of Pope for 
two reasons. He was a protégé of Moses 
Mendelssohn, then an outstanding German 
connoisseur of English letters,’* and he 
*' Op. cit., book ii, ch. 4; quoted from: Werke, 
ed. Trunz, Hamburg, vol. vii, 1950, p. 101. 
*2 Op. cit., part ii, ch. 8; quoted from ibid., vol. 
vi, 1951, p. 417. See also the editor’s note, p. 699. 
**For an adequate biographical account see 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Leipzig, vol. xxii, 
1885, pp. 308-310. 
** See George John ten Hoor, ‘‘ Moses Mendel- 


ssohn’s Relation to English Poetry,” PMLA, vol. 
xlvi, 1931, pp. 1137-1161. 
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belongs to the not too numerous group of 
contemporary Germans who travelled exten- 
sively in England. After his sojourn in 
England, the result of which was a charming 
book on his travels in which he mentions 
Pope twice,’* he began, at the suggestion of 
Moses Mendelssohn, to- publish one of the 
first psychological periodicals under the title 
TNQ@OI SAYTON oder Magazin zur 
Erfahrungseelenkunde als ein Lesebuch fiir 
Gelehrte und Ungelehrte. In the introduc- 
tion to the first volume, published in 1783, 
he professes an intense interest in psycho- 
logical studies, a field in which he hoped to 
advance as far as possible before his—un- 
timely—death. He writes: 


Wie kann ich den ganzen iibrigen Teil 
meines Lebens besser niitzen, als wenn ich 
ihn, neben der tatigen Ausiibung meiner 
Pflicht, zur Erforschung und Betrachtung 
desjenigen anwende, was mir und meinen 
Mitgeschépfen gerade am wichtigsten ist? 
Und was ist dem Menschen wichtiger als 
der Mensch? Diesem _ vortrefflichen 
Studium will ich daher meine Zeit und 
meine Krafte widmen, und in Riicksicht 
auf dasselbe will ich studieren, lesen, 
beobachten, denken und leben.**® 


Though not so close a parallel to the 
original as Goethe’s translation, the passage 
nevertheless shows definite traces of Pope’s 
thought and may therefore be taken as a 
further example of how far the Essay on 
Man as a genuine achievement in European 
literature pervaded contemporary thought. 


BERNHARD FABIAN. 
University of Marburg. 


'®See Reisen eines Deutschen in England im 
Jahr 1782: In Briefen an Herrn Direktor Gedike, 
Berlin, 1783, pp. 104, 112, 113. 

**Op. cit., Berlin, 1783, Erster Band, erstes 
Stiick, p. 2. Mendelssohn’s part in the project is 
acknowledged on p. 3. 


DR. JOHNSON, MEDIAEVALIST 


"THREE groups of people, with some 
crossing from camp to camp, succumb 
to the fascination of the Middle Ages. 
There are those who are attracted by their 
superficial colour and strangeness: those 
who come to them as serious students of 
their culture: and those who see, in their 
social organization or religious faith models 
for their own time. 
For the escapists and romanticisers, or 
those who would exploit the Middle Ages 
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for private ends, Dr. Johnson has nothing 
but contempt. The eighty-second Rambler 
is a letter from one Quisquilius, who con- 
siders himself both naturalist and anti- 
quarian, though he is a mere snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles. He keeps ‘in the same 
drawers, sand scraped from the coffin of 
King Richard, and a commission signed by 
Henry the Seventh.’ Such rarities, says 
Johnson in his next number, ‘convey no 
information’ and can ‘satisfy no rational 
desire’. 

Johnson’s common-sense scholarship was 
not to be taken in by Macpherson-Ossian 
or Chatterton-Rowley. He admitted that 
Chatterton was ‘the most extraordinary 
young man’ that had encountered his 
knowledge: but he laughed at Goldsmith’s 
enthusiastic belief in the ‘marvellous 
treasure of ancient poems lately discovered 
at Bristol’, though he puffed up the stairs 
at St. Mary Redcliffe to see the famous 
muniment-chest." His impatience with the 
credulous, when both sets of forgeries had 
been amply detected, is clear from the tart 
comments he makes in a letter to Malone 
on March 2nd 1782:? ‘I think this wild 
adherence to Chatterton more unaccount- 
able than the obstinate defence of Ossian. 
For Ossian there is a national pride, which 
may be forgiven though it cannot be 
applauded: for Chatterton there is nothing 
but the resolution to say again what has 
once been said.’ As for Ossian, Johnson 
said—on his Highland journey!—‘I look 
upon McPherson’s Fingal to be as gross an 
imposition as ever the world was troubled 
with. Had it been really an ancient work, a 
true specimen of how men thought at that 
time, it would have been a curiosity of the 


first rate. As a modern production, it is 
nothing.”* 
With that summing-up, the romantic 


element in us may disagree: but Johnson 
points to anachronisms and presses his 
scholar’s question: where are the originals? 
But he was susceptible to actual scenes 
enhanced by medieval history or legend, and 
to romantic human experience. On the road 
to Coriatachan he almost feels himself back 
in the past: ‘The fictions of the Gothick 
romances were not so remote from 
credibility as they are now thought. In the 


$1. 2 Boswell’s Life. ed. Hill, revised by Powell, iii, 
* Letter 76 in Chapman’s The Letters of Samuel 


Johnson. 
* Life, v. 241. 
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full prevalence of the feudal institution, 
when violence desolated the world, and 
every baron lived in a fortress, forests and 
castles were regularly succeeded by each 
Other, and the adventurer might very 


.suddenly pass from the gloom of woods or 


the ruggedness of moors, to seats of plenty, 
gaiety and magnificence. 

It is a pity he could not have read Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight. Whatever 
is imagined in the wildest tale, if giants, 
dragons and enchantment be excepted, 
would be felt by him, who, wandering in the 
mountains without a guide, or upon the sea 
without a pilot, should be carried amidst his 
terror and uncertainty, to the hospitality and 
elegance of Raasay or Dunvegan.’* 

So he finds his attention ‘ sufficiently 
engaged by a venerable chapel’ at Inch- 
kenneth. It was roofless, but retained a bas- 
relief of the blessed Virgin, and a bell 
‘which though cracked and without a 
clapper, has remained there for ages, 
guarded only by the venerableness of the 
place.° 

At Iona, where history and piety together 
fill his mind, he explains how such places 
affect him: ‘To abstract the mind from all 
local emotion would be impossible, if it 
were endeavoured, and would be foolish, if 
it were possible. Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses; whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us 
in the dignity of thinking beings.”® 

For the scholars who studied the middle 
ages, Johnson has all respect and encourage- 
ment: he would have liked to be one of 
them himself. He helped Percy with the 
publication of the Reliques, and said of him 
in a letter to Boswell: ‘ Percy’s attention to 
poetry has given grave and splendour to his 
studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is 
a rugged being.” On March 8th 1766 he 
writes to Boswell that ‘ Mr. Lye [is] printing 
his Saxon and Gothick Diction[ary]: all 
the Club subscribers.’* Johnson’s interest in 
the Germanic languages was of course 
partly that of a lexicographer: he possessed 
Hicks’s Thesaurus* and profited by his 


hg to Pig Western Isles, ed. Chapman, 
O.U.P. 192 ‘aS 

5 Tbid., p. 30-1. 

‘Journey to the Western Isles, ed. Chapman, 
O.U.P. 1924, p. 134. 

"Chapman, a, No. 575. 

* Ibid., No. 

* Item 89 in = Sale Catalogue of his Library. 
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Anglo-Saxon grammatical material for his 
own discussion of English inflections: he 
was interested in the Codex Argenteus—the 
Gothic gospels “at Upsal”*°—and he 
possessed the Icelandic Bible printed at 
Holar in 1644."* 

But facts to Johnson were always more 
important than words. He takes Ros- 
common to task for confounding the 
British and Saxon mythology when he 
makes Thor and Woden speak ‘from some 
mossy idol oak.’ ‘The oak, as I think 
Gildon has observed’, says Johnson, ‘ be- 
longed to the British druids, and Thor and 
Woden were Saxon deities.’ Similarly, he 
states firmly that Britons and Welsh have no 
place in a history of the English Language, 
and notes with the same accuracy that the 
Norman Conquest was not of itself alone 
responsible for the changes that made Old 
English modern." 

Anglo-Saxon for him was a language 
made capable by the work of Roman 
missionaries ‘of expressing all the senti- 
ments of a civilised people’: his criterion 
is the fact that it produced King Alfred’s 
‘paraphrase or imitation’ of Boethius.’* 

In The Idler, No. 69, he remarks that 
Chaucer ‘ who is generally considered as the 
Father of our Poetry [a title he would prefer 
to give to Gower] has left a version of 
Boetius on the Comforts of Philosophy, the 
book which seems to have been the favourite 
of the middle ages, which had been trans- 
lated into Saxon by King Alfred, and illus- 
trated with a copious Comment ascribed to 
Aquinas’. He hints at some dissatisfaction 
with Chaucer because he degraded the 
poetry to prose, but credits him with putting 
fidelity before grace. 

When Dryden modernised the Tale of the 
Cock and the Fox, in Johnson’s opinion he 
chose a tale ‘ hardly worth revival ’; and the 
story of Palamon and Arcite, ‘ containing an 
action unsuitable to the times in which it is 
placed, can hardly be suffered to pass with- 
out censure of the hyperbolical commenda- 
tion which Dryden has given it.2> Johnson 


** History of the English-Language, prefixed to 
the Dictionary. 

** Item 231 in Sale Catalogue. 

ae of the Poets: Roscommon (Ed. Aill. i. 


* History of the English Language prefixed to 
the Dictionary. 

** History of the English Language prefixed to 
the Dictionary. 

** Lives of the Poets: Dryden (i, 455). 
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agrees that Pope’s Temple of Fame is a great 
improvement on The House of Fame, but 
reasonably enough is not interested much in 
his youthful attempts to give a ‘more 
fashionable appearance to January and May 
and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue.’* He holds 
that ‘the illustrious Geoffrey Chaucer may 
perhaps with great justice be stiled the first 
of our versifyers who wrote poetically’ but 
he argues that Gower wrote ‘smooth 
numbers and easy rhymes’ before him and 
introduced ‘ the French words whether good 
or bad of which Chaucer is charged as the 
importer.” A copy of the Confessio 
Amantis was in Johnson’s Library."* 

From these scattered remarks we should 
hardly call Johnson a Chaucerian: yet, on 
the testimony of Langton, Boswell tells us 
that he projected a new edition of Chaucer 
‘from manuscripts and old editions, with 
various readings, conjectures, remarks on his 
language and the changes it had undergone 
from the earliest times to his age, and from 
his to the present: with notes explanatory 
« ’ customs, etc. and references to Boccace, 
a.. other authours from whom he had 
borrowed, with an account of the liberties 
he has taken, in telling the stories; his life, 
and an exact etymological glossary.’'® 

It is more surprising to find that Johnson 
cherished a desire to write a Life of King 
Alfred. Dr. Adams informed Boswell that 
in 1746 ‘a favourite object’ which Johnson 
‘had in contemplation was “The Life of 
Alfred”; in which, from the warmth with 
which he spoke about it, he would, I believe, 
had he been master of his own will, have 
engaged himself, rather than on any other 
subject.’ Thirty-five years later (July 17th, 
1781) Johnson writes to Thomas Astle: 
‘Your Notes on Alfred appear to me very 
judicious and accurate, but they are too few. 
Many things familiar to you are unknown 
to me, and to most others. ... Measure 
of Land, and value of Money, it is of great 


importance to state with care. Had the 
Saxons any gold Coin? ’ 
And then he confesses to bring a 


medievalist manqué: ‘ I have much curiosity 
after the Manners and Transactions of the 
Middie Ages, but have wanted either 
Diligence or Opportunity or both.’”* 

** Ibid., Pope (iii, 226 and 88). 

” History of the English Language. 

** Ttem 583 in the Sale Catalogue. 

»® Life, iv. 381. 

2° Tbid., i. 177. 

7! Chapman, No. 737. 
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With this we may compare his letter to 
Dr. George Horne (April 30th 1774): ‘I 
wish that in the leisure of academical retire- 
ment more Men would think to review our 
stores of antiquated literature, and bring 
back into notice what is undeservedly for- 
gotten. Warton has set a noble example, 
may he have many to follow him, and none, 
unless it be you and me, to overtake him.” 
It is true that the ostensible subject of this 
letter was Isaac Walton: but Thomas 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, Volume 
I, had just appeared, and dealt with the 
medieval period. 

In his illustrations of the development of 
English prefixed to his Dictionary, Johnson 
quotes from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Robert of Gloucester, ‘St. Margarite’, 
Chaucer, Lydgate, Mandeville and Fortes- 
cue. Other medieval books he mentions are 
the Speculum Humanae Salvationis and a 
work of Durandus which he saw in the 
library of the King of France: a 15th 
Century edition of St. Augustine :?° and The 
Divine Comedy of which he was reminded 
by The Pilgrim’s Progress.** 

His range of interest can be appreciated 
when we notice that in his library were 
Bede’s History; King Alfred’s Orosius; 
Chaucer’s works edited by Urry; Wallace’s 
Thoughts on Feudal Tenure; Camden’s 
Britannia; and Maallet’s Northern Anti- 
quities.”° 

One famous medieval story touched him 
deeply—the story of Eloise and Abelard. 
Highly as he compliments Pope on his 
poem, it is the subject that concerns John- 
son. This ‘illustrious pair’ were ‘con- 
spicuous . . . for eminence of merit’..... 
‘So new and so affecting is their story that 
it supersedes invention, and imagination 
tanges at full liberty without straggling into 
scenes of fable ’.”° 

In the list of subscribers to Lye’s Diction- 
arium Anglo-Saxonicum appears the name 
of the Rev. Samuel Johnson LL.D. It seems 
to be a misprint,”” and not meant for one of 
Johnson’s numerous namesakes. It might so 
easily have been correct—and it is not only 
that Johnson had at one time thought of 


* Thid., 353, 2. 

* Life, ii, 397: He had already seen a Durandus 
at Blenheim Saete, v. 459. 

* Life, ii, 238. 

** Items 348, 12, 220, 331, 605 and 39 respectively 
in the Sale Catalogue. 

** Lives of the Poets, Pope (iii. 235). 

*? Life, ii Appendix B, p. 478. 
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entering Holy Orders.** He wrote sermons. 
for his friend Dr. Taylor, and indeed his. 
Ramblers were often as much sermons as 
essays: and he was a man whose religion 
went deep. There is no evidence that he 
looked to Catholicism, either medieval or 
modern, as his ideal, but he had great 
sympathy with it, strong Church of England 
man as he was: and of the few writings that 
could move him to tears, two came down 
from the medieval church. 

Of his respect for doctrines commoner in 
England during the middle ages than in his 
own time, there can be no doubt, even if 
some of what he said was ‘talking for 
victory’. Purgatory, he declared, ‘is a very 
harmless doctrine . . . there is nothing un- 
reasonable in it:’ ‘Sir, there is no idolatry 
in the Mass’: ‘ They do not worship saints; 
they invoke them; they only ask their 
prayers.” ‘Confession?’ ‘Why, I don’t 
know but that it is a good thing.*® And we 
may remember that he prayed for his dead 
‘ conditionally if it were lawful.’ 

In his journal for 1765, the name ‘ Bona- 
ventura’ occurs: on which Boswell com- 
ments ‘He was probably proposing to him- 
self the model of this excellent person, who 
for his piety was named the Seraphick 
Doctor.”*° 

Johnson was speaking from his heart, 
when in the year of his death he said ‘A 
good man, of a timorous disposition, in 
great doubt of his acceptance with GOD,. 
and pretty credulous, might be glad to be 
of a church where there are so many helps 
to get to Heaven. I would be a Papist if 
I could. I have fear enough; but an 
obstinate rationality prevents me. I shall 
never be a Papist, unless on the near 
approach of death, of which I have a very 
great terrour.”*' 

These pronouncements were made in 
private conversation: what effect they would 
have had on the ordinary 18th century mind 
may be guessed from the fact that a reviewer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1785 took 
exception to Johnson’s use of the word altar 
in his Prayers: it seemed surprising in ‘so 
exact a philologist and so rational a pro- 
testant.’ 

There was clearly a dichotomy in his 
attitude of mind, and a careful separation 


** Ibid., i, p. 320. 
»* Life, ii, OP. og 5. 
9° FON, 

5 [bid., Bet 389. 
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of philosophical theory from what Johnson 
regarded as corrupt daily practice. ‘I never 
read of a hermit’, he confesses, ‘but in 
imagination I kiss his feet; never of a 
monastery, but I could fall on my knees and 
kiss the pavement.’ But he thinks it 
dangerous and wicked to put inexperienced 
young men into a monastery,*” and though 
he was at first pleased with Thomas a 
Kempis, he became wearied of his monastic 
bias.** And in parodying ‘Tom Warton’, 
he could be flippant about hermits: his 
‘Hermit hoar in solemn cell’ who cries 
‘Come, my lad, and drink some beer ’** 
surely lived nearer to Ludlow than Lichfield 
or London. 

But it is in his meditations and prayers, 


especially those in Latin verse, that Johnson ° 


seems most in tune with medieval religion. 
Their whole spirit is personal pleading, at 
times awe-struck, often with underlying fear. 
It is as well that he could no longer see 
those terrible pictures of Doomsday over 
the door as he went out from church: but 
he had them engraved on his own mind. His 
is the predicament of the Dies Irae. ‘In- 
gemisco tanquam reus.’ There are parallels 
to his mood in Donne, and in the hymns of 
the Envangelical Revival, both with a strong 
streak of medievalism in them: ** but though 
Johnson often feels himself ‘damn’d and 
hal’d to execution’, he is never ‘ confident 
in self-despair’. He sees himself ‘ Scelerum 
catena laborantem gravi.** ‘ Fast bound in 
sin and nature’s night’: but he seems never 
free of his chain: at best he has no more 
than a tremulous hope. 

It is characteristic of him that what moved 
the springs of his emotions in the Dies Irae 
was not its vibrant rhythms and its cosmic 
sweep, not the voice of the trumpet com- 
pelling all the hosts of the dead before the 
Throne, but the quiet, doctrinally-concen- 
trated stanza where the desperate individual 
soul remembers the Redeemer’s human 
experience, and dares to remind Him of it: 


Quaerens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


°? Tbid., v, p. 62. 
** Johnson, Mic. ay 153: n..5. 
ree ed. Smith and E. L. McAdam, 


**M. Ramsay, Les Doctrines Médiévales chez 
Donne: B. L. Manning, The Hymns of Wesley 
and Watts, pp. 131-2. 

°* Poems, p. 206 No. III. 
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We owe this intimate glimpse of Johnson to 
Mrs. Puzzi:*’ but he himself lifts the veil a 
little when he says that at his Easter Com- 
munion of 1776 he was so softened (‘ molli- 
fied’ is his word) ‘by the concluding 
address to our Saviour’ that he could not 
utter it.** 

The Dies Irae and the Agnus Dei spoke 
to him out of the middle ages and gave his 
troubled spirit emotional release: it is hard 
to imagine him able to do as much for 
himself in his own words. 

Prose and Reason were not the only things 
that make our 18th century excellent and 
indispensable. It offers us solid scholarship, 
interest reaching out into remote places and 
periods, human sympathies. Beneath its 
polished calm (and its uncultivated rowdy- 
ism) were unexpected spiritual depths. Dr. 
Johnson is the typical Englishman of the 
time because he represents all that is best in 
the period in his resonant and many-sided 
personality: and sometimes, in his pleas for 
the oppressed and his absence of bigotry, he 


transcends it. Susie I. TUCKER. 
The University, Bristol. 


8? Johns. Misc. I. p. 284. 
1 = a ers and Meditations §115. (Johnson Misc. 
p. 


NOTES ON THREE GOLDSMITH 
ATTRIBUTIONS 


QWHERE there is no external evidence of 
Goldsmith’s authorship of essays attri- 
buted to him, all the internal evidence, how- 
ever, slight, may be of use. There is some- 
thing still to be said about three ascriptions 
that may help establish their place in or out 
of the canon. Two are from Essays and 
Criticisms, by Dr. Goldsmith (London: J. 
Johnson, 1798. 3 vols.), an edition that has 
done more than any other to corrupt the 
canon, and the other was included in the 
Cambridge Bibliography, with no evidence, 
by the great 18-Century scholar R.'S. Crane. 
The first I shall consider is the opening 
essay in the third volume of Essays and 
Criticisms, “On the Different Schools of 
Music,” which had originally appeared in 
the British Magazine for February, 1760, 
and had been reprinted, as “ written by Dr. 
Goldsmith,” in the European Magazine for 
October, ae ’ The initial difficulty in 
*See J. M. Gibbs, ed., The Works gf Lor 


Goldsmith Senent G. Bell, 1884-6), I, 
Subsequent references to Works are to this alae. 
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establishing this paper as Goldsmith’s lies 
in the breadth of musical knowledge dis- 
played both in the article and in the notes 
on a letter criticizing it that appeared in 
the British Magazine for the next month. 
However, Goldsmith was all his life some- 
thing of an amateur flute player, and there 
is no reason to take as final evidence the 
ill-natured Hawkins’ anecdote designed to 
show his inability to read notes;? further- 
more, as has been pointed out by Bohn, 
Goldsmith would have known where to find 
his information, which is here extensive 
rather than profound.*® 

The little internal evidence available seems 
to bear out Goldsmith’s authorship, though 
the article is so short and so closely packed 
with objective exposition as to make positive 
ascription difficult. Like Goldsmith, the 
writer holds as necessities in music “ variety 
of movements, number of parts,” and 
“unexpected flights” (British Magazine, I, 
14). The writer considers Pergolese the 
leader of Italian musicians; Goldsmith 
implies this in the Bee (Works, II, 453) and 
in his posthumously published Survey of 
Experimental Philosophy.’ The author is 
contemptuous of French music, as the 
Survey was to be (II, 163). Rameau is 
praised, and Goldsmith always held him in 
high regard.° Handel is lauded for his sub- 
limity and his ability to call out the powers 
of the entire orchestra; in the Survey, 
Handel is defended for the loudness of his 
works, on the ground that “the English 
have been ever remarked for being fond of 


* According to Hawkins, Roubillac the sculptor 
pretended to enjoy Goldsmith’s performance on 
the German flute, and begged that it be repeated so 
that he could write down the tune. Goldsmith, 
bey | him, Roubillac oem = jotted idle notes, 
which he showed to Goldsmith, ‘‘ who looking it 
over with seeming great attention, said it was very 
correct, and that if he had not seen him do it, he 
never could have believed his friend capable of 
writing music after him’ (John Hawkins, Life of 
Johnson [London, 1787], 418). Gibbs, however, 
shows that this anecdote is ‘‘ most likely fictious ” 
(Works, 1, 389, n.1). 

* Works, I, 389, n.1. 

“Cf. ““And, now I am upon the subject, our 
composers also should affect greater simplicity—let 
their bass cliff have all the variety they can give 
it—let the body of the music . . . be as various 
as they please; but . . . let them not attempt, by 
flourishing, to cheat us of solid harmony” (Bee. 
Works, Il, 453-4). 

*A Survey of Experimental Philosophy, Consid- 
ered in its Present State of Improvement (London: 
T. Carnan & F. Newbery, Jr., 1776), II, 161. 

*See Works, Il, 454 (Bee); Survey of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Il, 148. 
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loud music ” (II, 161). The writer says sub- 
stantially the same thing, and also agrees 
fairly closely with Goldsmith’s opinions of 
national characteristics: “It is worthy of 
remark, in general, that the music of every 
country is solemn in proportion as the in- 
habitants are merry. ... Thus in France, 
Poland, Ireland, and Switzerland, the 
national music is slow, melancholy, and 
solemn; in Italy, England, Spain, and 
Germany, it is faster, proportionably, as the 
people are grave ” (British Magazine, I, 75). 
Together with the evidence afforded by 
early ascription in the European Magazine, 
these parallels, I think, justify the inclusion 
of this essay in the Goldsmith canon. 

The next article in Essays and Criticisms 
is “A Parallel between Mrs. Vincent and 
Miss Brent,” which had appeared in the 
British Magazine for June, 1760. Here 
there seems to be no important evidence for 
or against Goldsmith’s authorship beyond an 
ease of style. The writer expresses himself 
as having been pleased at a visit to Vaux- 
hall; we know that Goldsmith liked the 
place, but so also did most of his contempor- 
aries. The relative merits of the two singers 
are seriously discussed by two members of 
the author’s party, but not by him; this form 
is not usual with Goldsmith. While here 
the singers are both admired, the only 
references to them in the acknowledged 
works are derogatory. In Letter LXXIX of 
the Citizen of the World (printed September 
30, 1760) Lien comments adversely on their 
simultaneous appearance as Polly in the 
rival theatres’ productions of the Beggars’ 
Opera; and in a later Citizen letter 
(LXXXV) Goldsmith’s general opinion of 
disputes between actors is applied to the two 
women: 

But what raises my indignation to the 

greatest degree is, that this piping does 

not only pester me on the stage, but is my 
punishment in private conversation. What 
is it to me, whether the “fine pipe” of 
the one, or the “great manner” of the 
other, be preferable? what care I, if one 
has a better top or the other a nobler 
bottom? how am I concerned, if one sings 
from the stomach, or the other sings with 

a snap? Yet, paltry as these matters are, 

they make a subject of debate wherever 

I go; and this musical dispute, especially 

among the fair sex, almost always ends in 

a very unmusical altercation. (Works, III, 

318.) 
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The essay is concerned exactly with the 
points here derided. Though it could 
possibly have been written by Goldsmith, 
there is no evidence at all to support his 
authorship, and some, as I have indicated, 
to question it; consequently, it cannot be 
accepted as his. 

The last essay I shall here discuss is a 
review of Thomas Francklin’s translation of 
the Tragedies of Sophocles, in the Critical 
Review of June, 1759, which Professor 
Crane lists as Goldsmith’s in the CBEL. 
Professor Arthur Friedman believes that 
there are significant parallels to Goldsmith’s 
work in the first paragraph, but that the 
remaining evidence is so inconclusive that 
the ascription must remain questionable.’ I 
find nothing that strongly or uniquely 
suggests Goldsmith. 

The first paragraph, in which the reviewer 
points out the difficulty of translating 
ancient works for modern cultures, where 
both language and manners are different, is 
not unlike Goldsmith’s thinking, nor is it 
peculiar to him. The English translator is 
in the least enviable position, he goes on to 
say, since “He is surrounded by a greater 
number of critics, who pretend to under- 
stand, and decide dogmatically on the 
subject; and he makes his appearance in a 
language, farther removed than any we 
know, from the elegant simplicity of the 
Greek and Roman dialects” (Critical 
Review, VII, 512). Goldsmith always 
attacked criticism, but he usually found 
England and France less strangled by it than 
Germany, Italy, and Holland. The French, 
the reviewer feels, may more easily achieve 
good translations of the ancient writers, 
since despite French affectation in manners 
and dress, “there is a naivete in their 
language, and even in their sentiments, 
analogous to that classical simplicity we 
have been mentioning, which cannot be by 
any art of translation, transfused into our 
tongue. . . .” (VII, 512-3.) Although of 
course Goldsmith could have written this, it 
nevertheless remains that he _ generally 
thought of French writing as distinguished 
by a lively and superficial grace, not moral 
or profound or very true. The reviewer 
seems to accept pragmatically what Gold- 
smith hated in the English theatre, its 
dependence on effects rather than on literary 
merit: the English playwright must “ rouze, 


7 ** Goldsmith’s Contributions to the Critical 
Review,” M P, XLIV (1946), 23-52. 
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elevate, surprize, and tickle, with rage, 
declamation, wit, and humour. A French 
parterre, naturally volatile, must be lulled 
and fixed with dry maxims couched in 
smooth couplets; an English pit, naturally, 
saturnine, must be stimulated with the 
business and agitation of the scene; with 
revolutions, recognitions, repartee, and 
altercation” (VII, 513). The review, a 
favourable one, approves of Francklin’s 
notes, and Goldsmith did not like notes, 
Finally, the style is less colloquial and more 
self-consciously elegant than Goldsmith’s, 
In short, I find that whatever evidence exists 
indicates that Goldsmith did not write this 


review. Morris GOLDEN. 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 


THE PUTRID FEVER AT ROBERT 
PEEL’S RADCLIFFE MILL 


OBERT PEEL was born at Blackburn in 
1750. Fourteen years later his father 
entered into partnership with Jonathan 
Haworth (a calico bleacher and Yates (a 
publican) to found a calico printing business. 
The firm grew rapidly and took up weaving, 
spinning and bleaching. It became necessary 
to open works and mills elsewhere. Haworth 
and Yates moved to Bury from Blackburn. | 
Robert Peel (who had become a partner in | 
1773) lodged with Yates when he began 
work in Bury about 1780." 

It was about this year that Robert Peel 
built his mill at Radcliffe Bridge, some two 
miles from Bury. Radcliffe was already at 
that time a small and growing centre in the 
cotton trade. It was a town with about two 
thousand inhabitants, with markets in cattle, 
horses, cloth and pottery. The working 
population were chiefly employed in the 
weaving and bleaching of cotton and 
wool and the manufactures of tapes. The 
parish register shows that cotton printing 
had already begun there. 





The mill commenced working in 1781. At 


‘Dictionary of National Biography under) 
“ Peel’, Abram, W. A., History of Blackburn, | 
Blackburn, 1877, p. 220. Espinasse, Francis., 
Lancashire. Worthies, London, 1877, r. 84, | 
Victoria, County History of Lancaster, Vol. Il, 
P- 397. _ William Bailey’s British Directory, 

ondon, 1784. Tunnicliff, William, Topographical 
Survey of the County of Lancaster, Bath, 1789, 
PP. 98-109. Universal British Directory, London, 
1791, Vol. III, p. 384, Vol. II. p. 445. Wheeler, 
James, Manchester, London, 1836, pp. 520-1. 
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first the partnership was Peel and Yates, and 
by 1784 it was Messrs. Haworth, Peel, Yates 
and Tipping. A little later the business was 
known as Robert Peel and Co.’ 

The works stood on the south bank of the 
Irwell, a short distance below the bridge. 
The motive power was water, and the 
apparatus for carrying it was primitive. 
Later the goyt was extended farther down 
stream. Its under-stone bore the date 1804. 
It is not possible to state with any certainty 
what was produced at this mill. A reference 
to the picking of wool suggests that spinning 
was one of the activities and frequent 
teferences to children suggest that weaving 
was also carried on. Peter Stubs of Warring- 
ton supplied pins to Robert Peel at Radcliffe 
and Blackburn. This fact suggests block 
printing, but it is not clear when the firm 
began this branch of the trade. At this 
time Peel was experimenting with cylinder 
printing but there is no evidence that it was 
being carried on at Radcliffe. The site of 
the mill has been covered by earth and 
rubbish, and consequently gives no clue. 
The stumps of the timber weir can still be 
seen in the river. But neither they, nor 
Benson’s map of 1835, nor the Tithe map of 
1844 give any help.° 

The putrid fever (as typhus was then 
called) afflicted Lancaster and the small 
villages near it and Backbarrow (where there 
was a_ six-storey cotton mill with 250 
employees) in 1782-84. It was also found at 
Ulverston and other parts of Lancashire 
where cotton mills had been built. Typhus 


* Aiken, J. A., Descript 


tion of the Country from 
30 to 40 miles around 


anchester, London, 1795, 
7 259. Prescott’s Manchester Journal, 22.1.1744. 

anchester Mercury, 12.9.1775. U.B.D., vol. III, 
pp. 858-868. Burlington, Charles, The Modern 
Universal British Traveller, London, 1774, p. 634. 
Clayton, James, The Registers of the Parish Church 
of Radcliffe, 1588- 1783, Cambridge, 1923. (The 
earliest reference to a printer is in 1771. In 1708-1 
there was a Thomas Yates, printer, in Radcliffe). 
Radcliffe Times Annual, Radcliffe, 1906. Informa- 
tion kindly given to me by the County Archivist 
of Lancashire from the Lease —* of the 
Manor of Pilkington. MM., 2.11.1784. 

* Nicholls, Rev. W., History and Fs oa of 
Radcliffe, ‘Manchester, 1920, p. M.M., 
16.11.1784. Ashton, T. S., An EXghtecnth Century 
Industrialist, Manchester, 1939, pp. 61, 63. V.C.H., 
Lancaster, II, 397. Tithe Commission, 18/246. 
Plan of Certain Highways in the Parish of Radcliffe 
and Townships of Ainsworth, Elton and Bury, 
30.11.1838 (photostat copy in_ Radcliffe Public 
Library). I am indebted to the Borough Librarian 
of Radcliffe for the trouble he has taken in making 
enquiries about the use to which the mill was put. 
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seems to have affected Preston badly in 
1781-1783. 

The fever appears to have arrived in 
Radcliffe in November 1782 and may per- 
haps have arrived four months earlier. In 
a letter addressed from Bury on the 22nd 
October 1784 to Samuel Clowes, jr., Thomas 
B. Bayley, Dorning Rasbotham and Mr. 
Bentley (who were magistrates for the 
County) Robert Peel said: 


“Gentlemen, As one of the Proprietors 

of the Cotton works at Radcliffe .. . it is 

well known to the inhabitants of Radcliffe 
that it was first brought there from 

Preston (and has been very fatal in that 

parts of the county without a cotton mill 

to occasion it) and was at least three 

months in the neighbourhood before any 
person belonging to the factory was 
seized with it...” 

It seems to have lingered in the town 
until November 1784. The number of 
persons who died of the fever is not certain. 
In the “ Manchester Mercury” a figure of 
50 deaths was mentioned and the names 
of 38 people who were afflicted were given. 
The parish register suggests that in the two 
years 1783-84 burials were about 26 higher 
than usual.* 

This outbreak of fever was used at the 
time to criticise the way that Peel was man- 
aging his mill at Radcliffe, and since then 
has been used to the detriment of his 
character in biographies and histories of 
factory legislation. In October and Nov- 
ember 1784 there was correspondence in the 
columns of the “ Manchester Chronicle” 
and the “ Manchester Mercury”. It began 
with a letter by Dr. Thomas Percival and 
two other doctors on their report of their 
investigation into Peel’s mill and their 
recommendations for the maintenance of 
mills in general. This was followed by 
Robert Peel’s letter to the four Justices for 
the County. Peter Walker of Stand then 
made charges against Peel, blaming him for 
the outbreak of the fever and criticising 
night work at the mill. Replies from Peel, 
Dr. Ellis Cunliffe of Bury (whose practice 
extended from Whalley to Radcliffe and 
Heywood, and who was the doctor to 
Edmund Yates, one of Peel’s partners in 


“Campbell, David, Observations on the Typhus 
or Low Contagious Fever, London, = pp. 54-5, 
19, 25-6. M.C., 23.10.1784, 6.11.1 M.M.. 
16.11.1784. Collins, Herbert = Ueaeuiine Plain 
and Seaboard, London, 1953, p. 6. 
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Bury’) and Joseph Peel who managed the 
Radcliffe mill proved the error of many of 
Peter Walker’s statements and the corre- 
spondence was closed. 

Lord Grey de Wilton, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, and many of the more 
respectable inhabitants of Radcliffe and 
neighbourhood made urgent representations 
to the Justices about the malignant fever 
which (it was supposed) had begun in the 
Radcliffe cotton works. They also asked 
Dr. Thomas Percival of Manchester, who 
had for some time been interested in public 
health, and five other doctors in Manchester, 
John Cowling, Alexander Eason, Edward 
Chorley, Dr. Manning and Dr. Mitchell to 
undertake an enquiry. They presented their 
report to the Justices on the 8th October 
1784. In the records of the County there is 
preserved the following minute: 


“This Court impressed with the obliga- 
tions it is under to Doctor Percival, 
Doctor Cowling Doctor Easton and 
Doctor Chorley for the Alacrity and 
Attention they have shown in visiting the 
Manufactories and Cotton Works of 
Radclif in the said County and for the 
Learned and Useful Information they 
have given respecting the same for the 
purpose of putting a stop to the Alarming 
Sickness which has prevailed and still con- 
tinues there and for preventing the same 
in future give the public and Sincere 
thanks of the Court to the above Gentle- 
men on this occasion 

By Order of Court 

Ja Taylor 
Deputy Clerk of the peace for the 
County of Lancaster.” 


The doctors could not ascertain whether 
the fever had originated in the works or 
whether it had been brought into Radcliffe 
from some other part of the county. The 
doctors could not agree among themselves 
as to whether the spread of the fever was 
due to the crowding together of people or 
the putrid smell, or whether long hours 
indoors had aggravated the fever among 
young persons. They did, however, make 
a number of practical recommendations for 
the better management of mills—the first 
step towards factory legislation. Dr. 
Percival expressed himself satisfied with 


* Barton, B. T., History of the Borough of Bury 
& Neighbourhood, Bury, 1874, pp. 78, 110. Barton, 
B. T., Historical Gleanings of Bolton and District, 
Bolton, 1881, vol. III, pp. 170-1. 
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what had already been done. Although 
sulphur was considered to be harmful to 
cotton, the whole building had _ been 
fumigated with it. The indoor privies had 
been locked up and out of use for several 
months. Tar water had been used daily to 
wash the room, and the walls had been 
occasionally whitewished. Dr. Cowling and 
Dr. Chorley visited some of the nearby 
cottages. They declared the mill to be “ the 
Paradise of the place.’® 

It is necessary to try to assess the serious- 
ness of the outbreak and to compare it with 
outbreaks in other places. As has been 
mentioned, Peter Walker said there had 
been nearly fifty deaths in the course of 
1783-4, and 38 of these were mentioned by 
name. Out of the people referred to by 
Peter Walker, five (Mary Barlow of Trusty 
Hillock, the daughter of Frank Pendlebury, 
Richard Greenhalch of Trusty Hillock and 
two persons of Royle’s family near Radcliffe 
Hall) recovered. Peter Walker had said that 
the two in Royle’s family had been taken 
ill between November 1782 and January 
1783). This was an improvident family. John 
Royle and Alice Mason had married in 
haste in 1750. In the next twenty-four years 
they had nine children until the death of 
Royle brought that sequence to a close. One 
child died at the age of nine, another at 
five and a third at four. 
did not work at the mill. It is a little unfair 
to blame their infection on Peel. 

Richard Davenport, another of those 
listed by Peter Walker, died of consumption. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Elizabeth Pendlebury 
of Toad Lane, was an infant who died three 
hours after birth. Elizabeth Pendlebury of 
Trusty Hillock and John Rayner from the 
same place were afflicted by some other 
illness. 

Five people, Esther, Ann and Richard 
Pendlebury of Trusty Hillock and three of 
John Walker’s family near Radcliffe Hall 
were affected by a fever but their fate is 
not known. 
employed by Peel. Peter Walker said that 
John Teate, one of Peel’s employees, died 
from the fever. Joseph Peel, who was in 
charge of the mill, replied that this man had 


* Clerke, Rev. Sir William, Bart., Rector of Bury, 
Thoughts upon the means of preserving the health 
of the poor, by prevention and suppression of 
Epidemic Fevers, London, 1790, pp. 3n, 4n. M.M. 
16.10.1784. M.C., 23.10.1784. MS. QSO, October 
1784 in Lancashire County Record Office (photo- 
stat copy in Radcliffe Borough Library). 
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died from a fall from a coach. The parish 
register shows that John Teate, joiner, was 
buried on the 14th May 1784. Both Peel 
and Walker seem to have been mistaken 
over his name. 

Peter Walker said that Betty Pendlebury 
and Betty Manchester were employed by 
Peel and died. When he was later corrected 
by Dr. Cunliffe he admitted that they had 
been wrongly included. Walker also stated 
that Ann Heap, James Hallows, Martha 
Gregory, Elizabeth Davenport, Mary 
Schofield, Thomas Davenport and Richard 
Kay were among Peel’s workers who had 
died. Joseph Peel said they did not appear 
on his list of employees and that Thomas 
Davenport was a child of 4 who had never 
worked anywhere. Richard Kay, who had 
been mentioned by Peter Walker, had left 
the factory some months earlier and was 
working at home on a jenny when he was 
taken ill. 

There were therefore thirteen deaths due 
to putrid fever. Richard Melling was the 
first of Peel’s employees to be attended by 
Dr. Cunliffe. He was taken ill at the end 
of November 1783 and died some five weeks 
later. Betty Woods was working in the 
factory. She was about sixteen when she 
died and came from another family that 
seems to have been improvident. Her 
parents married six months before the birth 
of their first child. Out of their ten 
children, seven (besides Betty) died, four of 
them at an age of only a few months. 

Ann Renshaw, who worked for Peel, died 
in February 1784 at the age of fourteen. 
Susan Greenhalch, another of the employees, 
died in March 1784 when she was ten. 
Another employee, Betty Haworth, died in 
May 1784 at the age of sixteen or nineteen. 
Molly Higginbotham also worked for Peel 
and died. 

John Kay, the son of John Kay at the 
Croft according to Peter Walker, worked 
at the factory until in July 1782 he had a 
fever that his parents thought to be the 
putrid fever. Joseph Peel said that Kay was 
not employed by him. William Yates was 
buried in December 1782 and Samuel Yates 
in February 1783. These would have been 
the two persons who, according to Peter 
Walker, were seized in November 1783 and 
January 1783, but there is no evidence that 
they worked for Peel. Anne Yates, the 
daughter of Modeley Yates, deceased, died 
of typhus but was not employed at the 
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mill. Alice Taylor, who was about nine 
years old when she died, took provisions 
twice a day to her sister at the factory. 
James, son of John Walker, weaver of Rad- 
cliffe Hall, was buried on the 3rd January 
1783, but he did not work for the Peels. 
The daughter of Thomas Warbutton of 
Cocky Lane died on the 13th May 1783. 
Dr. Cunliffe examined her early in May 
and diagnosed malignant fever. She had 
come from the neighbourhood of Preston a 
few days earlier and doubtless brought the 
infection with her. The daughter of widow 
Warbutton of Spring Lane died soon after 
this last death: Dr. Percival said she had 
attended the funeral. She went to school 
at Trusty Hillock and most probably 
received the infection there, it having begun 
at that place on the 12-13th July 1783. Peter 
Walker said she sickened on the 25th July 
and died on the 9th August. 

It is plain that out of all the persons 
mentioned only six, Richard Melling, Ann 
Renshaw, Betty Woods, Susan Greenhalch, 
Betty Haworth and Molly Higginbotham, 
were employed at Peel’s factory.’ 

Not only by Radcliffe people, but by 
others in the last century and three-quarters, 
this outbreak has been greatly exaggerated. 
Typhus, which was then known by several 
names such as the Putrid Fever, Gaol Fever, 
Ship Fever and Hospital Fever, had long 
been widely prevalent. John Howard 
estimated that the number of deaths through 
gaol fever was greater than the number of 
executions. The Carlisle Table for the years 
1779-87 showed that Nervous, Putrid and 
Gaol Fevers stood only third in importance 
to smallpox and consumption as a cause of 
death.* 

Wherever the poor were gathered in 
numbers the fever was to be found, both 
before and after 1783-4. The outbreak at 
Lancaster in 1782-4, which has already 
been mentioned, brought at least 500 cases 
with 34 deaths. At Backbarrow there were 
180 cases with 7 deaths. According to Sir 
William Clerke, the Rector of Bury, it was 

” Radcliffe Parish Registers (kindly made available 
to me by the Rector). Clayton. M.C., 6.11.1784. 
M.M., 16.11.1784, 23.11.1784, 30.11.1784. 

* Day, Thomas, Surgeon, Some Considerations on 
the different ways of removing confined and 
infectious air . . . with remarks on the contagion 
in Maidstone Gaol, Maidstone (1784), p. 5. Buer, 
M. C., Health, Wealth and Population, London, 
1926, p.269. A Short Essay written for the service 
of the Proprietors of Cotton-Mills and the Persons 
employed in them, Manchester, 1784, p. 4. 
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equally fatal at Rochdale, Oldham, Bacup 
and other adjoining towns. The enquiries 
made by Mr. Ogden, John Ferriar and the 
Manchester Board of Health showed that the 
infection was widespread in the 1780’s and 
1790’s of that town. Reference has already 
been made to the unusually severe outbreak 
at Ulverston. An infectious fever broke out 
at Ashton-under-Lyne in 1795. It is said 
to have started in two cotton mills and led 
to the creation of the Manchester Board of 
Health. In 1794 a putrid fever attacked a 
cotton mill belonging to Messrs. Marriott 
and Eckroyd near Colne. Out of 120 
persons employed there, 70 had the fever: 
all recovered except one old man. In 1818 
typhus infected Paisley and there were a 
hundred cases. 

Sir Frederick Eden referred to the fever 
in the workhouses in Sunderland, North 
Shields, Nottingham, Kendal and Wolver- 
hampton. Arthur Young stated in his 
“Journey through Suffolk” that he had 
found the same state of affairs in that 
county. In 1781 at the Bulcamp House of 
Industry 131 of the inhabitants died of 
typhus. About the same time Blythburgh 
House lost one-third of its inmates. In 
1782-4 Stow House of Industry had 163 
deaths from this cause. Putrid fever had 
also been prevalent in the Tattingstone 
House of Industry for three years. In 1783-4 
there was “an infectious and obstinate out- 
break of contagious fever” in Maidstone 
prison. Even in 1818 it was prevalent in 
London, Dublin and Cork. In Ireland it 
reached great heights in the years of 
poverty.° 

The outbreak of fever at Radcliffe was in 
no way remarkable and the numbers were 
not excessive. 

The disease attacked not only the poor 
but also those who attended them. At 
Worcester in 1783 Dr. Johnson, an eminent 
physician, died of gaol fever caught while 
visiting prisoners. The gaoler and three 
prisoners died of it. Dr. Henry Southwood 
died in 1795 of a fever which he most prob- 
ably caught by walking through the military 
hospital at the Whitefriars in Plymouth. 


*Campbell, pp. 54-5, 19. Young, Arthur, 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Suffolk, London, 1797, pp. 216, 226-7, 230. Day, 
p. 1. Clerk, p. 9. Ferriar, John, Medical Histories 
and Reflections, London, 1795, vol. II, p. 182. 
Eden, Sir Frederick Morton, The State of the 
Poor, London, 1797, vol. II, pp. 172, 563, 576, 
678 ; vol. III, p. 758. 
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And in 1793 James Percival, a student of 
medicine at the hospital in Edinburgh and 
son of Dr. Thomas Percival of Manchester, 
died of a malignant fever caught while 
attending the sick. Dr. P. M. Roget (the 
author of the “ Thesaurus”) likewise con- 
tracted typhus in that infirmary in 1797, 
but recovered from it.’® 

The infection at Radcliffe was, by com- 
parison, so unimportant that it was not con- 
sidered worthy of a reference in the “ Liver- 
pool General Advertiser”, the “ Ipswich 
Journal ’’, the “ Bristol Journal ’’, the “‘ Bath 
Chronicle” and the ‘“ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine”. Lord Grey de Wilton was in 
correspondence with the Home Office at the 
time, as Lord Lieutenant of the County, but 
he made no reference to Radcliffe."* 

The causes of typhus were not then under- 
stood. It had been observed that there was 
some connection between the homes and the 
factories in Preston, but Mr. Gilbertson did 
not think that the fever was due to a lack 
of cleanliness. Mr. William Simmons, 
M.R.C.P., noted a lack of personal cleanli- 
ness in the mills; the dust, smoke and 
perspiration were allowed to accumulate on 
the skin of workpeople from day to day. 
Dr. Percival and other doctors in 1784 
found it necessary to recommend strict 
cleanliness. 


town [Manchester] their inattention to 
cleanliness . . . together wtih the extreme 
poverty attendant on their dissolute manner 
of life conspired to introduce among them 
the most fatal and infectious disorders . . .” 
Dr. Milman’ also mentioned cleanliness as 
an essential thing, but added damp houses, 
indigestible diet, fear and the noxious 
effluvia from marshes a predisposing causes. 

In the debates on the Health and Morals 
of Apprentices Act in 1802 it was said that 
the disease was the outcome of the neglect 
of cleanliness in large buildings crowded 
with workmen, machinery and materials. 
Lord Belgrave attributed it to crowded and 
filthy conditions in the factories where 

*° Gentleman’s Magazine, 1783, vol. LIII, p.718; 
1795, vol. LXV, p.354; vol. LXIII, 1793, p.282. 
D.B., vol. XVII, p. 149. 

* Public Record Office, H.O. 42/5. 

* Report of the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Select Committee on the State of the Children 
employed in the manufacture of the United King- 
dom, 25 April-18 June 1816, p. 287. Clerke, p. 6n. 
Milman, Francis, M.D., F.R.S., An Enquiry . 


London, 1782, pp. 114, 117. Courier, 7.4.1802, 
19.5.1802. Ferriar, II, p. 196. 
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children were overworked without proper 
food, clothing, air and recreation. Dr. 
Ferriar was not sure whether the fever was 
or was not generated in cotton mills, but he 
considered that mills encouraged it once it 
had started. He too drew attention to the 
presence of dirty people in over-heated and 
ill-ventilated rooms where the floors and 
machinery were sometimes filthy beyond 
belief, and where convalescents were 
allowed to take up work against without 
cleansing themselves or their clothes. 

The means of spreading the infection is 
the louse, the faeces of which are trans- 
mitted from man to man. The failure of 
people to wash spreads the infection. The 
growth and spread of the fever was, there- 
fore, due largely to the habits of the poor 
themselves. 

Woollen clothes were then general and, 
as Francis Place observed, they were seldom 
or ever washed during the years that they 
were worn. It was the coming of cheap 
cotton materials that reduced the incidence 
of typhus. 

The lack of attention to cleanliness was 
an old failing. In 1694-5 John Houghton 
explained that in good citizens’ houses they 
washed once a month: the poorer people 
were, the less often they changed their 
clothes. As late as 1801 a doctor said that 
most men in London and many ladies, 
although accustomed to washing their hands 
and face daily, neglected to bath from year 
to year. The poorer people would wear 
the second-hand clothes of those who had 
been infected with the putrid fever. In 1784 
it was necessary for Dr. Percival and his 
colleagues to recommend that the children 
in the factory should be bathed occasion- 
ally, while the clothes of infected persons 
should be disinfected before being used 
again. Dr. Day in the same year found it 
necessary to stress the importance of cleanli- 
ness. The lodging houses of Manchester 
said Dr. Ferriar, “produce many fevers not 
only by want of cleanliness and air, but by 
receiving the most offensive objects into 
their beds.” The experience of the Man- 
chester House of Recovery suggests that the 
cause of the fever lay in the homes of the 
poor. In the eight months before its open- 
ing there were 400 cases in the neighbour- 
hood. In the eight months after the opening 
there were 267 cases. Between July 1796 
and March 1797 there were only 25 cases. 
In Hull in 1801 it was noted that the sick 
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“habitually lived in comfortable dirt with 
their windows shut and all crevices blocked 


The need to cleanse the indoor privies in 
Peel’s mill also points to the dirty habits of 
the operatives. 

The disinclination of the work-people to 
wash and change their clothes was probably 
encouraged by the cold winter of 1783-4 and 
year with temperatures of 5° F-10° F. below 
the average, except for June and July.’* It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the poor 
carried the lice which spread the typhus. 

Dr. Percival could not state whether the 
fever had originated in the mill or had 
come in from the town. In 1785 David 
Campbell described the houses in Radcliffe 
as “new, airy and Comfortable”. When 
Dr. Aiken visited the town in 1795 he found 
four hundred houses mostly “ of an inferior 
sort”. The decline in the standard of 
housing may well have been due to the 
inhabitants.'* The frequent references to 
cases at Trusty Hillock, Radcliffe Hall and 
Spring Lane, together with the records of 
some of the families, suggest that the infec- 
tion was within the homes of the mill 
workers. 

In 1795, Dr. Ferriar stressed the impor- 
tance of personal cleanliness. It was 
necessary for him to urge parents to wash 
their children morning and evening, to keep 
their shoes and stockings in good order, and 
never to send their children to work early 
in the morning without giving them food. 

At that time most towns had pest houses 
which had been used in time of plague, but 
public health had not moved far beyond this 
point. In 1775 Haygarth proposed the 
establishment of fever wards in Chester 
Infirmary, but they were not actually 
opened until 1783. In 1796 in Manchester 
£200 was raised by public subscription and 
four cottages were opened as a fever 
institution. To remove the sick it was 
necessary to search the homes “ which had 
long harboured the poison of infection”. 
This was carried out by Dr. Percival and 
the newly-created “ Board of Health”, and 

** Place, Francis, Illustrations and Proofs of the 
Principle of Population, London, 1822, p. 253. 
Houghton, John, Collection for the Improvement 
of Husbandry and Trade, 15.2.1694/5. Ferriar, 
1795, II, pp. 182, 188-9. Buer, pp. 129, 205. 
Clerke, p. 6n. Day, p. 15. Gentleman's Magazine, 
1784. Aston, Joseph, A Picture of Manchester, 
rs ih 1816, p. 135. 

*V.C.H., Lancaster, vol. V, p. 56. Campbell, 
pp. 25-6. 
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the health of Manchester soon improved.’® 
At the time of the outbreak in Radcliffe, 
there was no such institution. 

It is clear that it is unjust to blame Peel 
for the spread of the fever in Radcliffe. It 
is difficult to unravel the motives behind this 
attack on him. Three persons were chiefly 
involved, Robert Peel, the Rev. Sir William 
Clerke (then the Rector of Bury) and Peter 
Walker of Stand. 

Peter Walker was a very common name 
in the district, and after nearly two centuries 
it is impossible to identify him with 
certainty. Stand or Whitefield adjoins 
Radcliffe and was then in the parish of 
St. Mary, Prestwich. A Peter Walker was 
born in Whitefield in 1711, the son of a 
factor, and his name appears on a stone 
on the porch of St. Mary’s church as one of 
the churchwardens in 1756. But it is doubt- 
ful whether he was the man who was 
involved. There was a Peter Walker, 
woollen weaver, of Thatch Leach Lane, but 
nothing more is known about him. In Rad- 
cliffe there was a man of that name, a 
carpenter in the 1770’s and 1780’s, who may 
perhaps have been the churchwarden of 
1744, 1755 and 1761. There was a Peter 
Walker, weaver, who died in 1795, and a 
Peter Walker, innkeeper. 

At different times Peter Walker inter- 
viewed nearly 200 people in Radcliffe about 
the fever and handed to Messrs. Haworth, 
Peel, Yates and Tipping an application 
asking for the complete discontinuation of 
night work at the mill. This Peel absolutely 
refused to agreed to. ‘“*No man in his 
senses ’’, he said, “would have complied with 
it.” Peter Walker then proceeded to attack 
Peel in the columns of the ‘“ Manchester 
Chronicle ” and the “ Manchester Mercury ” 
giving the list of Peel’s employees said to 
have been infected. As we have already 
seen, this list was amended by Dr. Cunliffe, 
Robert Peel, Joseph Peel and Peter Walker 
himself and greatly shortened.’® 

The explanation of the attack most prob- 
ably lies in the characters of the persons 
involved. Those who knew Peel spoke well 
of him. Barton says, ‘“ Mr. Peel was a man 
of large sympathies and judicious benevo- 


® Buer, 199. Percival, Dr. Thomas, Memoirs, 
Manchester, 1807, pp. 200, 257-8. 

*St. Mary, Prestwich, Register of Baptisms. 
Radcliffe Parish Registers, Baptisms, Burials and 
Marriages. M.M., 2.11. 1784, 16.11.1784, 23.11.1784, 
30.11. 1784. MC. é. 11.1784. 
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lence; and it was his pride to see his people 
comfortable and happy...” ‘“ Though he 
scarcely appeared to notice many of the 
people in his employment their 
individual interests and welfare were the 
objects of consideration to him... after a 
lapse of 50 or 60 years, the very words he 
had used upon such occasions have been 
repeated in tears by those to whom he had 
spoken them in terms of commendation.” 
One biographer wrote, “Mr. Peel was 
strictly attentive to the morals of those he 
employed without being a hard task-master: 
he insisted upon a system of punctuality and 
regularity which approached the discipline 
of military drill.” So long as the establish- 
ment was in a moderate compass, he person- 
ally exercised a great deal of superinten- 
dence about the works: and when the great 
lodge was in formation actually assisted to 
dig some part of it himself. He gave con- 
stant employ to most of the inhabitants 
of Bury and its neighbourhood, and they 
never wanted work even in the most un- 
favourable times. The healthiness of the 
people employed was attributed partly to 
the healthiness of the air and the climate, 
and partly to the judicious and humane 
regulations put into practice by him. 

His interest in the welfare of others was 
not limited to his works. He allowed many 
men to draw bills for £100 or £1,000 on 
him, and they amassed considerable capital 
through his help. Peel was President of the 
Manchester House of Recovery and Vice- 
President of the Lying-in Hospital.*’ 

Sir William Henry Clerke, at that time in 
his early thirties, was a very different man. 
He was a gentleman of benevolent disposi- 
tion, but was easily imposed upon. In all 
his public actions he appeared to be actuated 


by the highest moral feeling, though not | 


always controlled by prudence. He was at 
Court, in consultations, in commissions, in 
arbitration, at public meetings—in fact, 
every moment of his life seemed to be 
occupied. In his private affairs he was 
unfortunate. He borrowed £10,000 at 16% 
from Jewish moneylenders. He died in 1818 
in the Fleet Prison.* It was he who wrote 
the “ Thoughts upon the means of preserv- 

‘Barton, 1874, pp. 63, 66, 81. Taylor, W. 
Cooke, Life and %, of Sir Robert Peel, 
London, 1846, vol. I, p. 7. Aston, pp. 132, 137 
Aiken, p. 268. 

*It is curious that Sir Robert Peel should have 


married his sister, Susannah, in 1805. Clerke Street 
in Bury is named after him. 
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ing the Health of the Poor ...”** Although 
there is no proof, it is quite likely that he 
was one of the ‘ * great number of most 
respectable inhabitants” who approached 
Lord Grey de Wilton and set the enquiry 
in motion. And then Peter Walker began 
his enquiry. 

There are several possible reasons for this 
attempt to work up feeling against Peel. 
He was a rich man who had risen to a very 
substantial position in a few years. John 
Wesley was invited to breakfast by Peel at 
Bury in 1787. He wrote, “. . . a calico 
printer who a few years ago began with five 
hundred pounds and is now supposed to 
have gained fifty thousand pounds. Oh 
what a miracle if he lose not his own 
soul! **® Also Peel was not a native of 
Radcliffe, and his personality and his insis- 
tence on discipline (with people who had 
been accustomed to working at their own 
pace at home) may have made him un- 
popular. It may have been the dislike of 
the hand weavers, like Peter Walker, of the 
introduction of factories and machines— 
which expressed itself in other places in 
machine breaking. It was probably because 
Peel feared that their jealousy would be 
provoked by his new machinery that he 
removed a branch of his cotton business to 
Tamworth. In 1831 Horrocks’ mill at Rad- 
cliffe Bridge with machinery, printing 
materials and bleaching materials and un- 
bleached cloth being printed on commission 
worth nearly £10,000 in all, was set on fire 
by three of their former workers.”° 

It seems likely that Peel or his partners 
were as active as Sir William Clerke and 
Peter Walker in dealing with the outbreak 
of fever. Dr. Ellis Cunliffe said that “. ..I 
had the honour to relate by Letter to one 
of the first Characters this Kingdom can 
boast of (previous to the Representation of 
the Faculty to the Magistrates) all I knew 
of the progress of the Fever at Radcliffe.””* 
It is quite likely that he was called in by one 
of the partners since he was Edmund Yates’ 
doctor. Unfortunately he gives no clue as 
to the identity of the person to whom he 


“Bury Parish Church, Jubilee, 1876-1926, ~~ 
by Senex, Bury, 1925. Barton, 1874, P. 107. 
ourier, 14.4.1818. G.M., 1818, vol. 88, I, p. 475 
tHe Tetired from business with £2,250, 060 a 

died worth £3,000,000. 
* Wesley’s Diary, 27.7.1787. 

Pv vol. XV, p. 654. Courier, 31.12.1831, 
** M.M., 23.11.1784. 
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wrote. It was not the Home Secretary as 
there is no such letter in the Home Office 
papers. It may perhaps have been Lord 
Grey de Wilton who was the chief local 
landowner, or Lord Derby. 

In 1816, before the Select Committee on 
the State of the Children employed in the 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom, Sir 
Robert Peel was asked, “What was the 
state of your works at Radcliff Bridge? .. . 
About five-and-twenty years ago?” He 
replied “It was so very bad that it gave 
rise to the present measure in a very great 
degree.”’{ 

Very probably by the standards of 1816 
the conditions in the mills in 1783-4 were 
bad, but the root of the trouble lay in the 
expansion of the cotton trade. “In the 
early part of my acquaintance with 
business,” he said, “when every cotton 
mill became established these complaints 
were very prevalent and many lives were 
lost.” Between 1781 and 1784 the quantity 
of cotton used in Great Britain doubled 
itself. Peel’s business was growing more 
rapidly than any other. In 1785 he was 
employing no less than 6,800 persons in 
bleaching, printing, spinning and weaving, 
and in 1803 he employed 15,000. About 
this time he had mills and works not only 
in Bury and Radcliffe, but also at Makin 
Mill, Hinds, the Burrs, White Ash, Summer- 
seat, Brookside, Church, Lower House, Gig, 
Bolton, Warrington, Foxhill Bank, Rams- 
bottom and Brinscail. The firm had an 
office and works in Manchester and a 
shipping warehouse at Liverpool. He went 
to Manchester every week and important 
matters took him to London.” 

If there is any blame to be attached to 
Peel for the infection of some of his work- 
people, the answer is to be found in his 
statement to the Select Committee, “ It was 
impossible for me in my situation to super- 
intend every concern.”** “In my own 
extended concerns I have no opportunity 
of managing them but through the medium 


tPeel was largely responsible for the Health and 
Morals of Apprentices Act and was active in 

supporting the Factory Bill of 1819. 
22 Report of Select Committee, 1816, pp. 138, 
of Commerce, 


141. ae David, Annals 
V, p.132. GM. vol. 55, I, pp. 448-9, 


1805, vol 
1785. Espinasse, p.90. C.H., Lancaster, vol. II, 
p. 397.  Raffald, Manchester Directory, 1773. 
Holme, Directory "of a, 1788. Wheeler, 
James, p. 521. Barton, 1874, p 

* Report of S.C., 1816, om 5-6, 138. M.M., 
30.11.1784. 
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of overseers: and I believe that every other 
man must in my situation adopt that practice 
. . . it is impossible for any mill at a 
distance to be managed unless it was under 
the discretion of a partner or a superinten- 
dent who has an interest in the success of 
the business.” At that time there were few 
competent overseers, but from the beginning 
the works at Radcliffe was, in fact, in the 
care of his brother, Joseph. 

The difficulties of management were 
aggravated by difficulties with labour. The 
settled population had a fearful prejudice 
against factory life and they were reluctant 
to enter the mills. The early factory popula- 
tion was composed largely of migratory and 
disreputable characters. Though no more 
than 300 were ever employed at one time 
by Oldhams at Mellor between 1791 and 
1794, more than 600 names appeared on the 
wages list. The same short average period 
of employment was found in the Burr mill 
of Messrs. Peel, Yates and Peel. Robert 
Peel sought to supplement his labour by 
employing parish apprentices. All his 
children, nearly 1,000, were apprentices, 
many of them brought from London. He 
says that when he was able to visit his 
factories he was struck by their bad health 
and stunted appearance because of over- 
working by the overseers. Peter Walker 
complained that they worked 13 hours a day 
(or 11 hours at night with no more than 
half an hour for dinner). But Barton says 
(writing within living memory of these 
events) that prentice houses were opened at 
Radcliffe and Hinds for the children. They 
were superintended by ‘“ mistresses” and 
strict attention was paid to their health, 
cleanliness and clothing in accordance with 
their indentures. He educated them and 
enabled them to make their living. In 1784 
the Justices for Lancashire refused to allow 
apprentices to be bound in cotton or other 
works if they were employed for more than 
10 hours a day, or if they were employed at 
night.”* 

At this time the keen competition in the 
cotton trade was giving rise to great 
technical changes. The Peels were always 


* Redford, A., Labour Migration in England, 
1926, pp. 19, 20, 23. Report of S.C., 1816, pp. 140, 
132. Courier, 20.2.1819. M. 16.11.1784. 
Barton, 1874, 61. D.N.B., under Peel. Society 
for Bettering the Condition ‘of the Poor, Report 
of the Select Committee of the Society upon_some 
Observations on the late Act respecting Cotton 
Mills, 1802-3, p. 19. 
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active in this field. The first carding engine 
was introduced about 1760 by Robert Peel, 
the grandfather. In 1799 Robert Peele of 
Church, a calico printer, patented a machine 
for drawing, carding, slubbing, roving and 
spinning cotton, silk, worsted and woollens, 
James Hargreaves, the Blackburn weaver, 
was employed by Peel in his experiments ‘on 
the carding engine. In 1783 Thomas Bell 
of Mosney, a copper plate printer, patented 
his cylinder printing-machine. There was 
keen rivalry between calico printers to adopt 
it. It is said to have been used first by Peel’s 
competitors, Messrs. Livesey, Hargreaves, 
Anstey, Smith and Hall of Mosney in 1785. 
But it is thought that the first calico printer 
in Lancashire was Mr. Haworth; and it is 
also said that cylinder printing was invented 
by Robert Peel and Christopher Roberts of 
Bury, but they kept it secret as it would pay 
them best to use it themselves.”* 

In addition to these troubles, the Govern- 
ment in 1784 imposed new duties on cotton 
and linen goods. This led to a meeting of 
cotton manufacturers in Manchester, a 
memorial (signed by Haworth, Peel, Yates 
and Tipping) to the Treasury late in 1784 
and an enquiry by the House of Commons, 
This took Peel to London. The duties were 
so serious a burden that Peel said he would 
transfer his works to Ireland. The duties 
were repealed at the end of 1785.”° 


The rapid expansion of the cotton trade | 


and the cessation of the War of Inde- 
pendence brought financial difficulties. 
Although the trade as a whole was flourish- 
ing, the melancholy list of bankrupts in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” emphasises the 
risks of over-trading, particularly for a 
business that was growing at the rate of 
Peel’s firm. The number of partnerships in 
which he .was involved points to the 
difficulty in raising capital. (See appendix.) 
Before 1774 the prints of the Peels, father 
and son, were widely worn by the women 
of Colonial America. This was a valuable 
market, the profit on each piece being one 
guinea clear. When the War began, the 
citizens of Boston prohibited their wives and 
7° Patent Office 1212/1779. 
Britain from Adam Smith the Present Day, p 292. 
Patient Office, 1378/1783 and 1443/1784. VicH. 
Lancaster, vol. II, p. 396. Peel, Sir Lawrence, A 
sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert 
Peel, London, 1860, - 
. 1785, vol. 55, I, pp. 448-9. P.R.O.,, 
H.O., 42/5. 24’Geo. III, c. 40, 1784. AM Boom, 


vol., IV, pp. 52, 71. M.C., 23.10.1784. 25 Geo. 
Ill, 6.24; 1785. 


Fay, C. R., Great | 
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daughters from wearing Peels’ chintzes.* 
The peace gave rise to a search for new 
markets. 

In 1781 John Haworth and Edmond 
Haworth of Blackburn, calico printers, 
became bankrupt, and in 1782 the same fate 
overtook Thomas Yates and William Ryder, 
calico printers in Manchester. Two years 
later bankruptcy overtook the rival calico 
printers, David Richardson of Manchester 
and John Richardson of Radcliffe.*” In the 
years 1783-88,, ten calico printers, including 
the large firm, Livesey, Hargreaves and Co., 
were wound up. But the Peels managed 
to remain solvent. 

In short, it is plain that the responsibility 
for the outbreak of typhus at Radcliffe was 
not the responsibility of Peel. The poor 
working conditions were partly beyond his 
control. The long working hours for 
children were common to the whole 
industry and had been customary when the 
work had been done at home under the 
domestic system. Peel at all times did his 
best to improve the conditions of his 
apprentices and adult workers. 

The works at Radcliffe continued in the 
possession of the Peel family until about 
1851. The building passed to William 
Craig, a cotton spinner (who also had an 
office in Cross Street, Manchester), and it 
was in his hands when it caught fire on the 
Sth February, 1851, the birthday of Sir 
Robert Peel. It had been on fire three times 
in the previous seven years. When it caught 
fire on this occasion, there were no fire- 
appliances to check the flames. Much of 
the wooden machinery was old and 
saturated with oil, and only the bare walls 
of the building were left.2* The site of the 
mill has since been built upon. The un- 
paved road that leads from Radcliffe Bridge 


*The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
= epee of their cottons, but they cannot be 
ated. 

* Barton, 1874, p. 64. Espinasse, pp. 86-7. G 
1781, vol. 51, p. 596, 1782, vol. 52, 554; 1784, 
54, p. 399. 

tThe mill is not shown in Pigot and Company’s 
“National Commercial Directory” in 1834 even 
though it gave a dyer, a fustian manufacturer and 
a gingham manufacturer at Radcliffe Bridge. 

* Radcliffe Times annual, 1906, p. 43. Man- 
chester Guardian, 8.2.1851. Bury Directory (pub- 
lished by John Heap) 1850. Slater’s Royal National 
Classified Commercial Directory of Lancashire, 
1851. Nicholls, W., p. 165. Information kindly 
given to me from the Lease Registers, Land Tax 
Assessments and Electors Lists by the Lancashire 
County Archivist. 
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to the present buildings is still known as 
Peel Street. 


APPENDIX 
The partnerships of Robert Peel 

Shortly after the business was established 
in Bury, Mr. Tipping of Manchester joined 
it as a partner. ae 

1784. Haworth, Peel, Yates and Tipping, 
calico printers, Bury. Haworth, Peel, Yates 
and Tipping, calico manufacturers and 
printers, Cannon Street, Manchester. 


Haworth, Peel, Yates and Co., cotton 
manufacturers, Blackburn. 
1784-8. Peel, Yates and Co., calico 


makers and printers, St. Anne’s Square, 
Manchester. 

1788. Peel, Yates, Tipping and Halliwell, 
calico merchants and printers, Cannon 
Street, Manchester. Peel, Yates, Halliwell 
and Tipping, Ardwick. 

1791. Robert Peel and Co., calico 
printers, 8 Milk Street, Manchester. Yates 
and Greenacre, Manchester warehousemen, 
8 Milk Street. Peel, Ainsworth and Co., 
merchants and manufacturers, 10 Peel Street, 
Manchester. Peels, Ainsworth and Co., 
chintz and muslin manufacturers. Peel, 
Yates and Co., merchants manufacturers 
and printers, Peel Street, Manchester. Peel, 
Yates, Halliwell and Warren, merchants, 
manufacturers and printers, 5 Peel Street, 
Manchester. 

In 1800 Robert Peel was in partnership 
with Edmund Yates of Bury, James Halli- 
well of Manchester, Henry Warren, Robert 
Peel junior and Thomas Yates of Bury. 

1805. Peel, Yates and Co., Burton on 
Trent. Peel, Yates and Co., merchants, 
manufacturers and calico printers, 6 Peel 
Street, Manchester. Peel, Ainsworth and 
Co., muslin manufacturers, Back Square, 
Manchester. 

1823. Thomas Peel and Brothers, calico 
printers, warehousemen and merchants, 6 
Peel Street, Manchester. 

Mr. Tipping retired about 1785 with a 
considerable fortune. 


FIELDING AND COLERIDGE: 
“POETIC FAITH” 


TT may be that adults, like young people, 

when they come to the essay that intro- 
duces each book in Tom Jones, do a certain 
amount of sly skipping; at any rate, people 
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seem not to know that Fielding used the 
famous phrase poetic faith long before its 
presumed inventor Coleridge.. I have found 
in print a single reference o this coincidence 
—an article that treats it at length: “Is 
Coleridge Indebted to Fielding? ” by Nettie 
S. Tillett (Studies in Philology, XLIII, 1946, 
pp. 675-681). One article should be enough 
so far as the record goes, were it not that 
this one is totally innocent of irony; Pro- 
fessor Tillett unfortunately misses the inter- 
esting differences between Fielding and 
Coleridge in both tone and meaning. We 
get the picture of a sober-sided Coleridge 
borrowing for profound critical purposes an 
idea “elaborated” with equal seriousness 
by Fielding. What Coleridge doubtless 
borrowed he took somnambulistically, for- 
getting the context and the purport of an 
attractive phrase. 

There is no question that Coleridge read 
Tom Jones; see, for instance, Table Talk, 
July 5, 1834, to which Professor Tillett refers 
us. The phrase poetic faith itself is a curious 
one, requiring, if its maker was in earnest, 
an errant voyage into the abstract that no 
two persons are likely, before our own time, 
at least, to have made each on his own. 
Today we are accustomed to outlandish 
tricks played with the word faith for pur- 
poses of exhortation largely political. How 
did Fielding manage to put these two words 
together? His first paragraph (Book VIII, 
Chapter 1) should be quoted. (From here 
on, all italics are mine.) 

As we are now entering upon a book 
in which the course of our history will 
oblige us to relate some matters of a more 
strange and surprising kind than any 
which have hitherto occurred, it may not 
be amiss, in the prolegomnous or intro- 
ductory chapter, to say something of that 
species of writing which is called the 
marvellous. To this we shall, as well for 
the sake of ourselves as of others, 
endeavour to set some certain bounds, and 
indeed nothing can be more necessary, as 
critics [Fielding’s note: By this word here, 
and in most other parts of our work, we 
mean every reader in the world.] of 
different complexions are here apt to run 
into very different extremes; for while 
some are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, 
that the same thing which is impossible 
may be yet probable Fielding’s note: It 
is happy for M. Dacier that he was not 
an JIrishman.], others have so _ little 
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historic or poetic faith, that they believe 
nothing to be either possible or probable 
the like to which hath not occurred to 
their own observation. 


The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling 
is, Fielding has with mock pedantry told us, 
a “heroic, historical, prosaic poem” (Book 
IV, Chapter 1). It is certainly not a 
romance, but a true history (story, narra- 
tive), a picture of Human Nature (Book I, 
Chapter 1). If some of the events to follow 
seem too unusual to be true to human 
nature, he says, let the reader question his 
own experience, and let us meanwhile deter- 
mine when it is that the surprising, the 
wonderful, or the marvellous is untrue. 
Now the idea of the impossible probable, 
tagged by Fielding as an Irish Bull, lives in 
the mind with “ Credo quia absurdum ” and 
with “Credo quia impossibile est” (or 
“Certum est quia impossibile”’); and so, 
through Tertullian and_near-Tertullian, 
— finds himself speaking in terms of 
aith, 





He plays on the idea throughout the 
chapter. Homer wrote to heathens, to} 
whom poetical fables were articles of faith, | 
certain facts of history “require no small 
degree of historical faith to swallow them”; | 
writers may encounter scepticism, belief, 
assent, faith, or critical infidelity. 

On the more serious side, the subject “ of 
our historian or of our poet” is man—not | 
ghosts, elves, fairies, or other “ super- 
natural agents”—and every writer must | 
keep within the bounds of both the possible | 
and the probable. Facts that are hard to | 
swallow are material for the historian of | 
public men and events, with all his 
advantages of “concurrent testimony” and | 
of records, rather than for the poet or the | 
historian who, like Fielding, deals in| 
“private character”. “If the historian will 
confine himself to what really happened ..., | 
he will sometimes fall into the marvellous, | 
but never into the incredible.” In other 
words, an Antonius on one hand, and a 
Nero on the other, both partaking of the 
marvellous, will nevertheless be accepted as | 
real. A novelist, like anyone else, will find 
that “knavery and folly, though never so 
exorbitant, will more easily meet with 
assent” than “what is greatly good and 
amiable’; but again, lacking the corrobora- 
tive evidence of records, “ the actions should 
be such as may. . . be within the compass of 
human agency, and which human agents 
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may probably be supposed to do.” Finally 
these actions ‘“‘ should be likely for the very 
actors and characters themselves to have 
performed; for what may be only wonderful 
and surprising in one man, may become 
improbable, or indeed impossible, when re- 
lated of another.” (The miraculous, we 
note, belongs with the improbable.) 

If he keeps within these restrictions, every 
writer may “ deal as much in the wonderful 
as he pleases,” and the more he surprises 
the more he will charm his reader. “ If the 
writer strictly observes the rules above- 
mentioned, he hath discharged his part; and 
is then entitled to some faith from his 
reader, who is indeed guilty of critical 
infidelity if he disbelieves him.” 

Coleridge is in another world. His 
endeavours in Lyrical Ballads were, as 
everyone knows, 

directed to persons and character super- 
natural, or at least romantic; yet so as to 
transfer from our inward nature a human 
interest and a semblance of truth sufficient 
to procure for these shadows of imagina- 
tion that willing suspension of disbelief 
pes the moment, which constitutes poetic 
aith... 

The incidents and agents were to be, in 
part at least, supernatural; and the excel- 
lence aimed at was to consist in the 
interesting of the affections by the 
dramatic truth of such emotions, as would 
naturally accompany such situations, sup- 
posing them real. And real in this sense 
they have been to every human being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, has at 
any time believed himself under super- 
natural agency. (Biographia Literaria, 
Chapter XIV.) 

I apologise for all this quotation; it is 
meant briefly to show that in this matter, 
not surprisingly, Fielding is wit and sense, 
Coleridge sensation and intellect; that Field- 
ing is concerned with truth to nature, Cole- 
ridge with truth to the supernatural; that 
Fielding wishes to satisfy a taste for what 
is reasonable, Coleridge a desire to dream. 
In poetic faith Fielding made a pun, and 
Coleridge found a shibboleth. The phrase 
has undergone a transformation in the 
marvellous moonlit mind of Coleridge, and 
has emerged all humour spent. 


E. N. Dr~wortu. 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S 
REVIEWS 


RALPH M. WARDLE has stated that at 

least 412 articles in Johnson’s Analytical 
Review (1788-99) are by Mary Wollstone- 
craft. Of these articles 204 bear the signa- 
tures M, W, or T, which Wardle believes to 
have been hers; the other 208 are unsigned, 
but are eventually followed by articles bear- 
ing these signatures. Wardle explains that 
“when two or more consecutive reviews 
were by one person, the editor supplied the 
signature only after the last.” This hypo- 
thesis, if consistently applied, would in effect 
make every article in the Review a signed 
article. 

No evidence is given for believing that 
the editors acted in this fashion; in fact, we 
have direct evidence to the contrary. First, 
consecutive articles are sometimes found 
bearing identical signatures. ‘Thus in July 
1788 two consecutive articles are signed W 
(i, 334-5); in October 1788 the same sequence 
occurrs (ii, 225-6); in January 1789 five con- 
secutive articles are signed T (iii, 70-6); in 
February 1789 two consecutive articles each 
signed T are followed by two signed M and 
these by three signed W (ili, 219-22). 
Secondly, unsigned aarticles frequently 
appear at the end of a monthly number, 
where according to Wardle’s hypothesis the 
editors should certainly have supplied a 
signature.* Thirdly, many runs of unsigned 
reviews can be found which include such a 
variety of subjects that no one person is 
likely to have dealt with them all. Thus in 
the very first issue a book on mathematical 
theory, several works of poetry, a volume 
of memoirs in German and a number of 
musical compositions are all reviewed in 
consecutive unsigned articles (i, 86-106). 

Nor does internal evidence invariably 
support the theory by which these unsigned 
reviews are ascribed to Mary Wollstonecraft. 
It is not easy to associate her with such a 
passage as this, from a review of Lewis’s 
The Monk: 

. the gradual discovery of Matilda’s sex 


ty. “Ma eemeet. Analytical Reviewer,” 
PMLA, iit (1947), 10 

*». 1003, 

* E.g. Jui. "186 (i, 352), Nov. 1789 (v, 368), Nov. 
1790 (viii, 343), May 1792 (xii, 344), Jan. 1793 
(xv, 104), Aug. 1794 xix, 432), Jul. 1795 a 104), 
Feb. 1796 (xxiii, 218), Mar. 1797 (xxv, 328), 

1798 (xxviii, 658). In some volumes the final review 
of every number is unsigned. 
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and person (the evil spirit) is very finely 
conceived, and truly picturesque; indeed 
the whole temptation is so artfully con- 
trived, that a man, it should seem, were 
he made as other men are, would deserve 
to be d—ned who could resist even 
devilish spells, conducted with such 
address, and assuming such a heavenly 
form.* 


The strongly masculine tones may possibly 
be assumed, but it is strange that a reviewer 
who elsewhere shows herself preoccupied 
with her readers’ moral welfare should 
praise The Monk in such terms.’ Nor is it 
easy to guess why Johnson should have 
given her The Complete Art of Boxing, or 
A Succedaneum for Abbey Music, to review 
(ii, 226-7). Yet after each of these reviews 
her signature is the next to follow. 

My conjecture is that the editors had little 
to do with signatures, which were printed 
as and when the contributors chose to 
include them. At first Mary Wollstonecraft 
seems to have signed each article individu- 
ally; later, perhaps, she was content to sign 
at the end of a series, or at the foot of a 
sheet, or not at all.© From March 1789 
onwards her signatures do quite often 
appear after runs of brief notices dealing 
with novels or poems, and may well refer 
back to some of the unsigned reviews. But 
genuinely anonymous copy was also circu- 
lating, as is proved by the presence of 
unsigned final reviews; and such copy may 
at any time have been placed immediately 
before a series by Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Thus the farther an article is from her signa- 
ture the less likely it is to be authentic, and 
no unsigned article can safely be attributed 
to her on the sole evidence that her signature 
is the next to follow. Wardle’s 412 articles 
may be divided into 204 signed reviews, and 
208 others of varying degrees of authen- 
ticity. These figures are my own, and do 
not appear in Wardle’s article. 


DEREK ROPER. 


*XXIV (Oct. 
appears on p. 404. 


* Contrast Coleridge’s review of this novel in the 
Critical, reprinted in Coleridge’s Miscellaneous 
Criticism, ed. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), pp. 370-8. 

*She was “writing for independence” from 
January 1797 onwards—v. C. Kegan Paul, William 
Godwin (London, 1876), i, 230—but her signatures 
do not appear until May of that year. This 
suggests that sometimes her copy went unsigned. 


1796), 403. The signature M 
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LEWIS CARROLL’S SISTER: 
HENRIETTA DODGSON 


HENRIETTA DODGSON deserves to be 

remembered by Carrollians since it was 
she who wrote to the local press after her 
brother’s death to refute two stories about 
him that had appeared in obituary notices, 
one of which has continued to be repeated 
as lately as 1947 in Lewis Carroll by F. B. 
Lennon, who took the story from The Life 
of Lewis Carroll by Langford Reed (1932). 
The other story denied by Henrietta I have 
not traced elsewhere than in the “ Surrey 
Advertiser ” of 22 Jan. 1898. 

Henrietta Dodgson, born in 1843, was the 
tenth child of the Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Dodgson and died at 4 Park Crescent, 
Brighton, on 13 April 1922 (from acute 
bronchitis). She had come to Brighton in 
1885 “in pursuance”, as Lewis Carroll 
wrote in his Diary (2 Jan. 1885) “of her 
new plan of living by herself”. She is still 
remembered by a few of her Brighton 
friends and by Mrs. Henry Cronin, her god- 
daughter. Their chief memory of her is her 
devotion to cats. She lived “ surrounded by 
them”. One of her young friends, Mrs. D. 
Watts, “often had tea with the tall, gaunt 
Miss Dodgson and inspected and played 





with the many cats which she housed be- | 
neath wire netting in the little front garden”. | 


It is mot surprising, therefore, that 
Henrietta’s contribution to The Lewis 
Carroll Picture Book edited by S. D. 


Collingwood (London, 1899) was devoted to | 
a reminder of her brother’s kindness to | 


animals. 


Curiously enough, he never kepf | 


pets himself (he confined himself to human | 
ones), but during his nine years as Curator | 


of the Christ Church Common Room he was 
also responsible for the cat and when its old 


age was over-ripe he consulted two leading | 


specialists. Henrietta’s story, contributed to 
The Lewis Carroll Picture Book (p. 357) 


concerns his encounter with a kitten which | 


he found with a fish hook in its mouth. He 
carried the kitchen to the nearest medical 


man and held it while the doctor snipped _ 


off the barbed end so that the hook came 
easily out. “ Payment having been declined 
Lewis Carroll took the kitten back to where 
he had found it.” 

For one resident in Park Crescent who 
was a boy at the time Henrietta was “a 
rather starchy person who did not like us 
to play too close to her house”. He adds, 
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however, that “in those days all older 
people seemed aloof”. He remarks that 
“she had an uncanny knack of enticing cats 
to her”. 

It is stated in Lewis Carroll by F. B. 
Lennon (London, 1947) that “none of 
Canon Dodgson’s daughters ever attended a 
commercial theatre”. One gathers from 
Carroll’s Diary that Henrietta was not fond 
of the theatre but she did in fact accompany 
him (he says: ‘‘ mirabile dictu”) to a per- 
formance of Alice at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, on 14 July 1887. The next day 
he took some of his Brighton child-friends 
to see her and she unbended sufficiently to 
give the children some strawberries. Mrs. 
Cronin, who possesses the prayer book given 
to Henrietta by “her affectionate God- 
mother” in 1849, and Mrs. A. M. Turner, 
whose mother was aa close friend of 
Henrietta’s, are granddaughters of the Rev. 
R. J. Sparkes (Rector of Alfold, Surrey, for 
nearly 40 years) who lived at 29 Park 
Crescent during Henrietta’s early years 
in Brighton. Another near _ neighbour 
of hers in the 1890s was Miss Harrison 
Ainsworth. 

The story about Lewis Carroll which 
appeared in the “Sussex Daily News” on 
18 Jan. 1898 and which Henrietta wrote in 
to deny is one that Langford Reed states 
was told him by Carroll’s nephew, Major 
Dodgson: “‘ An amusing story which Major 
Dodgson tells me about his famous uncle’s 
forgetfulness and which he has always 
understood to be true” (The Life of Lewis 
Carroll, p. 64). Miss F. Menella Dodgson 
has recently informed me, however, that she 
“seems to remember” her brother Major 
Dodgson telling her that Mr. Reed mis- 
understood him, and she is certain that 
Henrietta was right to dispute it. As related 
in the “ Sussex Daily News” the story was 
that having been invited to a children’s party 
it occurred to him that a pleasant sensation 
might be produced if he entered the rooms 
on all fours. Unfortunately he mistook the 
number of the house but did not discover 
his error until, warned by a strange silence, 
he looked up from the floor and was 
horrified to find himself in the midst of a 
party of adult strangers. According to 
Langford Reed, that “ party” was “a con- 
ference of serious females in connection 
with some reform movement or other.” 
Henrietta’s denial was remarkably swift for 
the following appeared the next day in the 
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column headed “Society, Fashion and 
Gossip”: 

“One of his mourning relatives” writing 


with reference to the Lewis Carroll anec- 
dote mentioned yesterday, says: 

“The incident actually occurred, but 
not to Lewis Carroll himself. It was one 
of the good stories he used to tell.” 


That “One of his mourning relatives” 
was in fact Henrietta is clear from the other 
disclaimer that appeared in “The Surrey 
Advertiser” on 29 Jan. 1898 where in addi- 
tion to this description the correspondent’s 
address was given as 4 Park Crescent, 
Brighton, the address at that time of 
Henrietta Dodgson. 


The story that had appeared in that paper 
on 22 Jan. was that an undergraduate who 
had driven the late Khedive of Egypt 
through Oxford on his tandem had the mis- 
fortune to “spill” his Highness. The 
following day, the young man, on the same 
tandem, overtook Mr. Dodgson who looked 
rather tired. “ May I give you a lift? ” he 
enquired jauntily. To which Dodgson 
replied: “ Wilt thou slay me as thou didst 
the Egyptian yesterday? ” Henrietta’s letter, 
published on 29 Jan., was as follows: 


“ Sir,—Will you kindly disclaim the joke 
about the Khedive as having been made 
by Lewis Carroll. This joke is mentioned 
in your paper of Jan. 22 as attributed to 
him but he could not have made it as he 
most strongly objected to any witticisms 
connected with words of Scripture. I am, 
Sir, 

One of his mourning relatives. 


Miss F. Menella Dodgson writes to me that 
“we feel her denial of the story about the 
Egyptian as relating to Lewis Carroll, is 
correct, as it was entirely against his 
principles to make a jest of anything in the 
Bible”. That he did feel strongly on this 
point is also illustrated in the fact that he 
once preached to undergraduates in 
St. Mary’s on “ the sin of using the Bible as 
material for jokes” (letter from the Rev. 
W. C. Roberts in “The Times” 29 Jan. 
1932). Mr. Roberts wrote that “the 
preacher warned us, so we inferred, against 
a temptation he had known himself”. Did 
he, perhaps, fail to resist the temptation in 
the case of the Khedive’s accident. 


STANLEY GODMAN. 
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FOUR LETTERS OF CORNELIUS 
WEBBE 

JN a letter to Benjamin Bailey (November 

3, 1817) Keats mentions the “ flaming 
attack upon Hunt” in Blackwood’s “ calld 
‘the Cockney School of Poetry’. There has 
been but one Number published,” he con- 
tinues, “that on Hunt to which they have 
prefixed a Motto from one Cornelius Webb 
Poetaster—who unfortunately was of our 
Party occasionally at Hampstead and took it 
into his head to write the following—some- 
thing about—‘ we'll talk on Wordsworth 
Byron—a theme we never tire on and so 
forth till he comes to Hunt and Keats.”* 
Except for this allusion by Keats, Webbe 
would now be completely forgotten despite 
the fact—as G. L. Marsh pointed out—that 
he possessed a fair degree of literary reputa- 
tion in his own day.? Although the broad 
outlines of his career as minor poet, 
journalist and prose writer, and reader for 
the Quarterly Review are known, details are 
lacking,® and little is recorded concerning his 
character and personality. 

The four letters here printed for the first 
time, all to Robert Palmer,* give some 
degree of insight into what kind of man he 
was; and the picture is not perhaps very 
different from what me might expect. But 
the slightly bullying manner, the air of 
bravado, the insouciance, the harried under- 
tone, all mingle together to produce a 
strange effect of pathos and charm. By 1839 
the days at Hampstead—ended twenty years 
before—when Webbe “was of our Party” 
must have seemed far away to Leigh Hunt, 
but he could still write, “ Nor is Cornelius 
Webke to be forgotten, with his taste for 
original description and gentle humour.’ 

The letters are not only of value, how- 


? The Letters of John fam, ed. M. B. Forman, 
4th ed. (London, 1952), p. 

*See George i Marsh aN Forgotten Cockney 
Poet—Cornelius Webb,” Po, XXI (1942), 323-333, 
and for some additional details George L. Marsh; 
A Flight of Lame Ducks (1954), obtainable on 
microfilm from the University of Chicago Library, 
which includes a reworking of his article. See also 
Letters of John Keats, ed. Forman, p. 60, n.2. 

*The dates of both his birth and death are un- 
certain. Marsh suggests that A was born about 
1790 and must have died after 1 

‘Printer, partner with oan ‘Clayton in the 
firm of Palmer & Clayton, 4 & 10 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. 

* Leigh Hunt’s Literary Criticism, ed. Lawrence 
Huston Houtchens and Carolyn Washburn 
Houtchens (New York, 1956), p. 487. 
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ever, for the light they shed upon Webbe. 
They give an interesting picture of the 
activities of a journalist and periodical 
writer, a glimpse into the almost sub-literary 
scene in the early years of the Victorian 
age. And they also supply additional infor- 
mation regarding a Victorian merchant and 
philanthorpist, George Moore, who was 
well known in his town time.° The sketch 
of Moore in the DNB does not record his 
Journal,” although it is referred to by 
Samuel Smiles in George Moore, Merchant 
and Philanthropist (1878). The book, the 
main subject of the letters that follow, is not 
to be found in the printed catalogue of the 
British Museum, but there is a copy in the 
Library of Congress. It is a pleasant little 
volume, some hundred pages long, and 
Moore’s observations on America are not 
only often entertaining but sometimes 
judicious as well. 

Only the first letter is fully dated, but the 
three that follow obviously belong with it. 


March 8, 1845. 
Dear Palmer, 


Here is a litte job for you, which I wish 
you would begin immediately. The type, 


size of page, etc. are to be the same as my | 
It is only for private circulation | 
The author is | 


book.® 
among the author’s friends. 
Mr. George Moore, of the firm of Grou- 
cocke, Copestake, Moore, and Co., lace- 
dealers, in Bow Church Yard, a wealthy 
house. 


Lane;)’° and to your humble servant. 


As it will not make much, suppose you | 
send it out in slips, till you have enough set | 


up for a sheet? 


I cannot make out the author’s hand, and 
shall therefore correct his style in the proofs. | 


. ps igi dealer in lace, see DNB. 
I wish to thank 

a the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for their 
kind permission to publish these letters. Cancelled 
words are included in square brackets. The order 
in which I have placed the last two letters is 
conjectural. 

7Journal / of a toe Across the Atlantic: / 
with / Notes / on Canada & the ot States ; By 
and / Return to Great Britain, / I 
George Moore, Esq. / London: 
Private Circulation. / 1845 

*Probably Glances at cite in ci and Suburb. 
ot Series (London: Sherwo and Bowyer, 


* According to the London Post Office Directory 
(1847), Samuel Mullen conducted Mullen’s Hotel 
at 11, Ironmonger Lane. 
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Give it to a couple compositors [hands] 
with their wits about them, and they will 
lick it into shape. 

You will see that the Log is in two parts: 
the second may begin a new page. 

Pay prompt attention to this job, for it is 
very likely to lead you into a good con- 
nexion. 

I will call in Crane Court in the course of 
to-morrow, or Tuesday. 

Pray give my respects to Mrs. Palmer. 

I am yours truly, 
Cornelius Webbe 
second Thoughts 

Have the goodness to leave “Glos- 
sology’’*' at my lodgings, 6, Hall Place, as 
you pass, I want it often. 

I shall either be in a strait-jacket; the 
Thames, the Garette, or the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court in the course of next week, 
for I never was more harassed and 
embarrassed in my life. So, if you can 
recommend me to any employment a cut 
above beating of carpets and carrying bones 
to a bear, pray do. Will you mention me 
to the people of the Great Gun?’* I have 
a host of Epigrams, and other impertinencies 
by me unpublished: would such trifles be 
welcome? If so, I will send a batch. 

C. W. 
Address: Mr. R. Palmer 


April 10. [1845] 
Dear Palmer, 
I forward some funnyish verses, and a 


| couple of sonnets on Shakspere:** I will 


> you | 
th set | 


, and | 
roofs, 


ft 
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order 
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ectory 
Hotel 


send you a prose introduction to the sonnets 
either to-morrow or on Saturday. 

In the Monody on Murphy there is a 
couplet which you will perhaps think not fit 
for a family journal,’* though I meant and 
mean nothing gross by it [them]: 

“When he said “ Wind,” 

*Twas all behind.” 


" Unidentified. Sir John Stewart’s Glossology; 
or the Historical Relations of Language is dated 
1848 in the British Museum Catalogue. 

*A weekly London periodical that ran from 
Nov. 16, 1844, to June 28, 1845. 

* See Marsh, Flight of Lame Ducks, p. 25, for 
a discussion of Webbe’s enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare. 

*T do not know where this was published—if it 


as. 

.’ The Illustrated Family Journal, edited by W. J. 
Linton, a weekly that ran from March 8 to July 
26, 1845, published by Joseph Clayton and printed 
by Clayton and Palmer. ere does not seem to 
be anything certainly by Webbe in it. 
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It is capable of perversion; so, if you are 
afraid of it, we will say— 

‘** When he said “ Wind,” 

‘ Why, never mind.” 

I wish you would wind up Mr. Moore’s 
book, because I want my “ Two Guineas 
Reward.” Do, pray, let me have the re- 
mainder; and the 3rd and 4th half-sheets, 
to read for Press; that “I may go hence, 
and” get my two guineas. If you have any 
bowels of compassion for the distresses of a 
poet (which are thought amusing by the 
world in general) you will either get on, or 
get out as no friend to the distressed 

Yours truly 
C. Webbe 


Address: Mr. Palmer. 


Tuesday at 10. [1845] 
Dear Palmer, 

Don’t go on with the Introduction. The 
work is to go without Preface at all. If, 
however, you have set it up, let me know so, 
and wait for further orders. 

Yours truly, 
C. Webbe 


Hunt up now Messrs. Sherwood and 
Bowyer, or that book of mine will never be 
begun. I wish you would call there, and 
ask for it as a thing to be done, and take it 
away, and do it at once, or set about it. 


[1845] 


Dear Palmer 

You may go to Press with this. Perhaps 
you may as well, when these corrections are 
made, send a clean proof to Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Mullen tells me that you are to get 
these books bound for Mr. Moore; but let 
him see in what style, and on what terms. 

Ask Mr. Linton’* what he intends doing 
with my prose and verse. I have a prejudice 
against his lighting his pipe with them. If 
he cannot use them otherwise, let him send 
them back to me. 

Yours truly, 
C. Webbe 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


*W. J. Linton (1812-1897), radical journalist 
and engraver. See W. J. Linton, Threescore and 
Ten Years, 1820 to 1890, Recollections (New York, 
1894), Fraser Nieman, “‘ William James Linton, 
1812-1897,” in Harvard University . . . Summaries 
of Theses Accepted . . . 1938 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1940), pp. 314-316, and DNB. 
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Readers’ Queries 





LEMENT’S' INN. — Information _re- 

quested of the purchases or present 

place of the following MSS. offered for sale 
by a firm of London booksellers in 1932: 

(i) Accounts of Receipts and Payments in 
Clement’s Inn under the different Principals 
from 1757 to 1785 and from 1809 to 1823, 
two vols., original vellum. 

(ii) Farley’s Cellar Book or the Butler’s 
Assistant with MS. plan of the state of the 
Inn’s cellar in 1809 (with details of bottles 
drunk, bets made, &c. on the blank leaves). 

[The firm’s records were all destroyed by 
enemy action in the late war.] C.C. 


MR. ARBUTHNOT.—Can any 

reader give me details (names and 
dates) concerning the Mr. —— Arbuthnot 
who was Secretary to John, Earl of Mar at 
the time of the 1715 Rising? Arbuthnot 
appears to have followed the Earl of Mar 
into exile but later returned to England, 
where he somehow came to own property 
near Milton or Gravesend. One of his 
sisters married a Mr. Bedell, London 
merchant. I shall appreciate any informa- 
tion on this Arbuthnot and his sister. 


A. BISCHOFF. 


Yale University Library. 


ILMOT HORTON.—Have any of the 
private papers and correspondence of 
Sir Robert Wilmot-Horton (1784-1841) sur- 
vived, and if so where are they preserved? 
Wilmot-Horton was Under-Secretary for 
War and Colonies, 1821-28 and Governor 
of Ceylon, 1831-37; died at Sudbrooke Park, 
Petersham, 1841. (D.N.B. xxvii, 390). 


R. D. C. BLACK. 


COLIN MACKENZIE, M.D.—Can any 

reader give information regarding this 
teacher of midwifery, who died intestate in 
London in 1775? The known references 
include William Wadd, John Hunter, 
William Smellie, William Shippen Jnr., 
Herbert Spencer and John Glaister. There 
are no personal publication by Mackenzie, 
but his comments incorporated in William 
Perfect’s “Cases in Midwifery ” (1783) are 
well known, and there are manuscript 
praelections in the library of the Manchester 
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Medical Society. He is known to have been 
of the family of Mackenzie of Kilcoy, and 
was probably born at Muirton in the Black 
Isle. His M.D. was awarded by the 
University of St. Andrews in 1759, and he is 
said to have studied in Edinburgh, though 
without matriculation. 


W. I. C. Morris. 


MOUNTIFORT LONGFIELD. — Does 

anyone know of the existence of any 
papers or correspondence of, or relating to, 
Mountifort Longfield (1802-1884)? Long- 
field was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Professor of Political Economy 
there from 1832-1836; subsequently Pro- 
fessor of Feudal and English Law at the 
same University and Judge of the Irish 
Landed Estates Court from 1858. (D.N.B. 


Xxxiv, 119). R. D. C. Back. 


T. AGNAN.—I am seeking information 
concerning a refugee from the French 
Revolution named Saint Agnan, which is 
the family name of the Duc di Beauvilliers. 
He is said to have died in England about the 





end of the 18th century. His tomb, tablet or 
gravestone has been seen in a village church 
or churchyard, but no one now remembers 
where. Can any reader assist me? 


CONSTANT HUNTINGTON. 


(5 FORGE GILBERT (1741-1827)—I am 
anxious to trace a copy of a printed 
sermon delivered in the early 19th century 
by the Rev. Josephus Lemm. His subject 
was the life of George Gilbert (1741-1827), | 
a dissenting pastor who founded the Chapel 
at Heathfield in Sussex, and who is some- 
times referred to as “ The Sussex Apostle.” 
The existence of the pamphlet is referred 
to in Perceval Lucas’s Heathfield Memorials 
at page 109, but the National Central 
Library has been unable to trace a copy for 


me. Davip ERSKINE. 
50 Argyll Road, London, W.8. 





“@)LD CASTLES OF ENGLAND.’— ! 
Who was the author of “ Old Castles | 
of England ” published in 1862 by T. Nelson 
and Sons, a little volume of 154 pages, con- 
taining a number of rather pretty tinted 
views? The letterpress, if not distinguished, | 
was pleasantly written and informative, and 
the author has a good deal to say about the 
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thirty-two castles she describes. My copy, 
picked up in Chancery Lane, has an auto- 
graph inscription, not signed, but obviously 
in a lady’s hand: “ To my dear Isobel, with 
the sincere love of the compiler”. At the 
end are advertised views of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, which would, 
no doubt; have an appeal nowadays to 


American collectors. E. 
A RELIC OF NAPOLEON?—In the 
United Service Institution Museum, 
Whitehall, is being exhibited a steel cuirass 
said to have been worn by Napoleon. None 
of the pictures of him on the field of battle 
show him, I believe, wearing a cuirass. Did 
he wear one on ceremonial occasions? I 
should be rather surprised to hear that he 
did. R. 


GOURCE WANTED.— 


I tell thee, Howard, 
Such hearts as ours were never pair’d above. 
Ill-suited to each other ; join’d, not matched ; 
Some sullen influence, a foe to both, 
Has wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 
Mark but the frame and temper of our minds, 
How very much we differ. Ev'n this day, 
That fills thee with such ecstasy and transport, 
To me brings nothing that should make me bless 


it, 

To think it better than the day before, 

Or any other in the course of time, 

That duly took its turn, and was forgotten. 

The passage appears in Lord Thomas 
Erskine’s plea for the defense in the case of 
Howard v. Bingham, Court of King’s Bench, 
February 24, 1794. I suspect the name 
Howard is Erskine’s substitution, since in a 
passage from Home’s Douglas, quoted in the 
same plea, he has substituted Elizabeth for 
Home’s Matilda. 

I shall be most grateful for any informa- 


tion. CARROLL C. ARNOLD. 


Department of Speech and Drama, 
Cornel! University, 
Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 


(CARDINAL WISEMAN. — Can _ any 

reader advise me of the whereabouts of 

the papers of Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman? 
BoypD A. LITZINGER. 


GHOLDIS.—What was the origin of this 


family name? C. T. Waitine. 
Adelaide. 
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Replies 





DE BRYENE (ccii. 502)—Sir William 

de Bryan, of Langharne, Carmarthen; 
of Dartmouth, Devon; and of Batheaston 
and Shockerwick, Somerset; died without 
issue 22 September 1395, and was buried at 
Seal, Kent. He was the second son of Sir 
Guy de Bryan, Lord Bryan, by his second 
marriage with Elizabeth de Montagu, of 


Lundy Island. CHARLES EVANS. 


FRREFERENCES TO JOHN DONNE (cxcv. 

229-31, 246-7, 290-2, 381-3, 482; cxcviii. 
421-24; cxcix. 514-15; cc. 12)—To found 
conclusions on the unverified works of 
others, without undertaking research in 
manuscript and printed sources, is, to say 
the least, unscholarly. Particularly should 
no inference be drawn from the apparent 
absence or supposed dearth of statements or 
implications of a certain kind. 

An even worse fault is the ignoring of 
specific evidence, such as the many settings 
of Donne’s songs, and his deep influence on 
the seventeenth-century lyric, in order to 
register hasty agreement with the impression 
of a notable scholar that ‘the early Donne 
was more known and valued as a wit than 
as a lyrist ’. 

In the course of my seventeenth-century 
reading I have amassed a number of men- 
tions of or allusions to Donne, which will 
appear in the revised edition of Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes’s Bibliography of the poet. My own 
findings more or less tally with those of 
R. A. Bryan, who, after examination of 
manuscript commonplace books (‘A Side- 
light on Donne’s Seventeenth Century Liter- 
ary Reputation ’, Seventeenth Century News, 
Summer 1954, p. 21), wrote: 

‘Donne’s most popular poems were his 
elegies. His love lyrics were second in 
popularity; but the shorter, simpler lyrics 
were preferred to those like The Extasie 
now highly regarded.’ 

R. G. HowartTu. 


University of Cape Town. 


A RELIC OF CHARLES I (ccii, 502).—In 

his Autobiography, published in 1888, 
the late William Powell Frith, the painter, 
related (chap. 24) that when sketching in 
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St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, he encount- 
ered “an elderly man—a verger, I think,” 
who showed him “a little bit of Charles I” 
in a locket attached to the man’s gold watch 
chain. The man told Frith that when he 
was a carpenter’s boy his master opened the 
coffin of Charles I in the vaults on the orders 
of the Prince Regent. To the Prince’s 
anger, the frightened carpenter dropped the 
King’s head to the ground. After the coffin 
had been sealed up again, the carpenter 
found a piece of the head on the ground, 
and gave it to the boy “for a keepsake.” 
The piece from the head—which, in the 
circumstances of the royal demise, naturally 
included a portion of neck—may well have 
been the small piece of the vertebra alluded 
to by the Princess Louise. One does not 
like to think that the widow of even a minor 
official of St. George’s Chapel, owner more- 
over of a gold watch chain, ended her days 
in the workhouse. Or were two of these 
little keepsakes picked up when the Prince 
Regent’s back was turned? 


W. H. W. SABINE. 


GOME PROPER NAMES IN GULLI- 

VER’S TRAVELS (ccii. 470).—The 
following information may be of interest to 
your contributor. 

Gulliver is a not uncommon modern 
name. There are seventeen personal 
examples of it in the current London Tele- 
phone Directory. Various explanations of 
this surname have been suggested, and I 
would refer to the following books: 

Weekly Romance of Names. 1914, page 79. 

Weekly Surnames. 1916, page 35. 

Bardsley Dictionary of Surnames, page 

342. 
Harrison’s Directory of Surnames, page 
173. 


While the suggestion that it is derived 
from the French nickname Goulafre, mean- 
ing Gourmand or greedy person, is possible, 
and various examples occur in the 13th 
and 14th century. I think that the more 
probable derivation is that it is a corruption 
of Gulliford, a place-name that occurs 
three or four times in Devonshire. On the 
other hand, several of the examples of Gool- 
afre come from the West Country. 

It will be appreciated that in the case of 
surnames, without detailed genealogical 
support, it is very often impossible to get a 


definite origin. E. H. BRANDT. 
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ALCIDALIS ET ZELIDE (ccii. 438).—As 

mentioned by Professor Mish, the plot 
of Alcidalis et Zélide was probably given to 
Voiture by Mlle de Rambouillet and written 
down by him in 1627, but was not published 
until 1658 in the Nouvelles Oeuvres. How- 
ever, in 1656, Segrais published his 
Nouvelles Francaises in which Adelaide de 
Roussillon appears. 

This nouvelle is practically a duplicate of 
Voiture’s Alcidalis et Zelide, and, conse- 
quently is either an outright theft or, more 
charitably, an unacknowledged plagiarism. 
But from whom and by whom? Certainly 
not from Segrais by Voiture who had been 
dead for eight years. Nor from Voiture by 
Segrais who, as far as is known, was not 
acquainted with Voiture. It could be 
advanced that the husband of Mme de 
Choisy was the source, but this is purely 
hypothetical, as there is no record or 
account of her husband having lent or given 
a copy of the manuscript to Segrais. That 
there was a source is obvious. The mystery 
remains to this day as to the means and 





manner by which Segrais obtained 
possession or knowledge of Voiture’s plot. 


THEODORE TOULON BECK. 


Louisiana State University, | 
Baton Rouge, 3, La., U.S.A. 


= U WAS ” (ccii. 406).—In the “ Letters | 
of Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durgam | 
1746-74,” edited by Edward Hughes and 
published by The Surtees Society in 1956 | 
(vol. 167) the Dean, writing to his elder 
brother the second Earl Cowper, always, as 
far as I have observed, uses the form “ you | 
was,” e.g. p. 15-16, Dec. 28, 1738: 
I think I have nothing else to inform 
you of, that can Concern yourself, and 
shall take the liberty now to inform you 
of something about myself, as you was so 
good to remember me [sic] this morning 
to My Lord Grantham. 
p. 26, June 26, 1743. 


He told me you was pleased with my 
design upon Pansanger. 
The Cowpers had no military connexion. 

Might “ you was be a survival of the second 

person singular? Are there examples of | 

“you was” being used when addressing one 

person, and “you were” when several 

people were addressed? 
M. H. Dopps. 
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RS. M— and M.M. (ccii. 446).— 
Although the extract from The Female 
Poets of Great Britain is not accurate, it is 
sufficient to identify Mrs. Madan. She was 
Judith, daughter of Judge Spencer Cowper 
and niece, not sister, of William Cowper 
first Earl Cowper, Lord High Chancellor of 
England 1706-1710 and 1714-1717. Her 
husband was Colonel Martin Madan, M.P. 
of Hertingfordbury, and she was an aunt 
of William Cowper the poet. Her eldest son 
Martin Madan was born in 1726. Both he 
and his brother Spencer Madan were clergy- 
men whose lives are recorded in The 
Dictionary of National Biography, where it 
is also stated that their mother wrote verse. 
Martin Madan was eccentric and towards 
the end of his life advocated polygamy. 
Spencer Madan was perfectly orthodox and 
in course of time rose to be Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

In The Letters of Spencer Cowper Dean 
of Durham (Surtees Society vol. 165, 1956) 
there are a few references to Mrs. Madan, 
the Dean’s cousin, and many to her second 
son Spencer Madan, with whom the Dean 
was on intimate terms. In a footnote on 
p. 140 the editor, Professor Edward Hughes 
of Durham University, says that Colonel 
Madan was of Nevis, he was equerry to the 
Duke of Cumberland and M.P. for Wootton 
Bassett 1747-54. 

M.M. might be the Rev. Martin Madan, the 
eldest son of the Colonel and the poetess. 
He was a great admirer of John Wesley and 
strongly inclined to Methodism, so that 
severe remarks on fashionable ladies might 
well come from him, and he had the family 
gift for versifying, as he wrote several 


hymns. N. H. Dopps. 


LALAMLI (cci. 180).—E.S. asks, “ What is 
the meaning of Lalamli?” He does 
not give the context of the words. 

One recalls that an itinerant confectionery 
vendor, possibly a Turk, on the open race- 
course (la pelouse) in and near Paris every 
few minutes about 1900-1903 used to utter 
the words: 

“La mi mi et la mi moura, archouperchi 
chou. Toujours marrié. Messieurs dames, 
les chocolats menier, dix centimes la 
piéce.” 

At least, the words strangely blended 
sounded like that. The green and yellow 
racing colours of M. Menier popular at 
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Auteuil and other Paris race-courses 
sounded like that. They led to a ready sale. 


MAuRICE W. BROCKWELL. 


MARQUE (ccii. 308, 504).—This word has 

been used in the sense your correspon- 
dents Mr. R. Baird Shulman and H. C. 
Carew-Rendle mention for over 50 years. 
The late Charles Jarrott in his book ‘ Ten 
Years of Motor Racing’ (E. Grant Richards 
1906), recounting the story of the Paris- 
Madrid race of 1903, says: 

‘“‘Half-way to Bordeaux and out of the 
first four cars two were Dietrich—this 
seemed a good record for the marque.” 
Motoring and motor-racing developed in 

France in the last decade of the 19th century 
and in the early years of the 20th century. 
In consequence many French words formed 
part of the language of motor sport. 


ANTHONY S. HEAL. 


"THE COUNT OF ROEHENSTART: AN 

APOLOGY .—In deference to Mr. C. L. 
Berry and other kind friends, may I say 
that my Roehenstart Family Documents do 
exist, but I am under a promise not to 
publish them until 1960 (the tercentenary of 
King Charles II’s restoration). This promise 
was given to the U.S. Department of State, 
and obliged me to employ a few circumloca- 
tions in my account of the Count and his 
heirs (ante, February and June, 1953, and 
April, 1957); and this applies to some 
parallel articles of mine which appeared, 
1950-53, in the U.S. in the New England 
Historic Geneological Register. My final 
publication, in 1960, will probably take the 
form of a book. Meanwhile, may I again 
apologize for these peculiar circumstances, 
and renew my thanks to all those who have 
been kind enough to be interested? 


S. H. LEE WASHINGTON, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cambridge. 


ILSON.—An article in two parts by our 
contributor Mr. W. H. Challen on 
Thomas Bilson (1547-1616), Bishop of 
Worcester, 1596, and of Winchester 1597, 
is reprinted in the Proceedings of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club and Archaeological Society, 
vol. xix, parts 1 and 3. The interest is 
mainly genealogical, dealing with the 
Bishop’s family and their Hampshire, Sussex 
and other connections. 
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THE COMPLAINT AGAINST HOPE. 
Edited by Kenneth G. Wilson. (Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1957. pp. 47. $1.50.) 

(THE COMPLAINT AGAINST HOPE 

gives the text of a previously unpub- 
lished late ME poem, 120 lines long, with 
an introduction and notes. It is clearly 
desirable that much of the unpublished late 

ME verse, minor though it may be, should 

come into print as soon as possible, but the 

present edition is not likely to serve as a 

model as to how such work should be done. 

There are three versions of the text, two 

closely related, in MSS Fairfax 16 (=F) and 

Bodley 638 (=B), and one in MS Harley 

7333 (=H) which differs considerably from 

the other two. In this edition are printed 

the full texts of F and H with complete 
variants from B. For some reason they are 
made to occupy 30 pages, each verso having 

8 lines of F text and 2-4 lines of variants, 

each recto having only 8 lines of text. This 

spacing-out of the material does little more 
than increase the cost of the book. Of the 

B variants only 14 are significant textually, 

the rest being orthographical variants, which 

are of doubtful significance at this period. 

There is, in any case, no discussion of 

orthography. 

The introduction to the poem is in two 
parts, the first a critical commentary, the 
second a discussion of textual problems. In 
his commentary the editor claims for the 
poem more than seems justified to the pre- 
sent reviewer, and some of the remarks are 
little more than critical jargon. The poem 
‘maintains a tension between allegory and 
realism’. The Complaint is ‘vivid and 
realistic in its psychological analysis’, a 
claim which is hard to reconcile with the 
admission that ‘the matter is the conven- 
tional (my italics) fifteenth-century lovesick- 
ness, with its causes, symptoms, and cures.’ 
To justify the claim of realism the editor 
identifies the poet with his created figure. 
The poem is ‘a sensitive bit of self- 
appraisal’; ‘The lover is avowedly the 
poet’, that is, the poet uses a convention 
whereby he claims to be a lover; ‘Like 
Kubla Khan, this poem was interrupted ’, 
that is, the poet claims to have been inter- 
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rupted (as the Kubla Khan poet does not) 
in the surely perfunctory line, ‘I letted was 
by comyng of mene’. 

The textual discussion and notes are like. 
wise unsatisfactory. Much of the material 
necessary for the understanding of the 
manuscript relationship is to be found, not 
in the introduction, but in the notes. The 
notes themselves are often of little value, 
while it is hard to see for what class of 
reader they are intended. The comment 
‘wanhope ‘despair. See NED, sb. (a 
typical example) is not likely to be of great 
help to anyone, while a gloss of the word 
is unnecessary for anyone with more than a 
smattering of ME. A case could be made 


out for the addition of a glossary, separate / 
from the notes, for the benefit of the begin- | 
ner, but in that case it would have to be | 


much more comprehensive and include such 
words as behyght (I. 11), vnhope (1. 38), nyce 
(1. 95), letted (1. 115). 

Fortunately, the cost of this book by 
English standards ($1.50 for a text in stapled 
paper cover) is prohibitive. 


‘THE Essex Record Office at the County | 

Hall, Chelmsford, has issued a repro- | 
duction in full colour of John Norden’s map 
of Essex, 1594 (2s. 6d.; post free 3s.). This | 
map is a version, newly discovered in the © 
Mildmay archives in Somerset, of the map 
with which Norden accompanied his 








‘Description of Essex’ presented to Lord © 


Burghley in 1594. An article by F. G, 


Emmison and R. A. Skelton appeared in the | 
Royal Geographical Society’s Journal for \ 


March 1957. While making no claim to | 


expert knowledge in this field, we have | 
found it interesting to compare Norden’s | 
technique with that of Speed’s well-known | 


maps of somewhat earlier date. 
Speed represents villages, churches, and 
hills quasi-pictorially, Norden uses the 
modern device of a round spot for each 
hamlet (brown) or village (red); we infer the 
meaning of the colours from the fact that 


Whereas © 


to most red spots a pictorial symbol (more | 
uniform and conventional than Speed’s) for | 


a (parish?) church is attached, though in a /| 


few cases the spot is merely surmounted 
with a cross. Can these be part of the | 
ancestry of the standard Ordnance Survey | 
symbols for ‘church with tower’ and 
‘church with spire’? To local historians 
the map will be of exceptional interest. 
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